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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


HERE is a curious resemblance discernible, 
through all their difference of genius and charac- 

ter, between the careers of the younger brothers of the 
two earliest and most enthusiastic leaders of the so- 


called Oxford movement. For a while at the very. 


outset in each instance there was a tender and profound 
sympathy between the elder and the younger brother. 
Fifteen years, it is true, separated the date of the birth 
of James Anthony Froude from that of his senior 
Richard Hurrell Froude, the author of the ‘‘ Remains.”’ 
Whereas only four years extend back from the birthday 
of Francis William Newman to that of his senior John 
Henry Newman, the author of the “‘ Apologia.” The 
younger Newman, therefore, started in a manner side 
by side with the elder in entering upon that course of 
intellectual and especially of religious inquiry upon 
which each of them so early and so earnestly adven- 
tured. While, on the contrary, it must be said of the 
younger Froude that he could only have just begun to 
realize the vital importance of the profound truths to 
the consideration of which so many of his after thoughts 
were strenuously devoted, when the elder was prema- 
turely snatched at the age of thirty-three from the 
tangled hopes and fears, “‘the pleasing anxious being,” 
upon which he seemed but to have barely entered. 
Although at the time of Hurrell Froude’s death in 
1836 his youngest brother James Anthony, the subject 
of this biographical sketch, was no more than a stripling 
of eighteen, there can be little doubt but that they were 
already in a measure at one in regard to many of their 
more dearly cherished sympathies and_ aspirations, 
particularly when it is borne in recollection that for 
some years afterwards the latter was numbered among 
the inner circle of the more zealous followers of the 
great master of theology so long illustrious in the 
university as the vicar of St. Mary’s, and in the end for 
three years together so wistfully regarded even by his 
most devoted disciples as the recluse at Littlemore. 
Certain it is at any rate that at the commencement the 
younger Newman and the younger Froude each thought 
and felt for a while in perfect harmony with his eminent 
elder brother in regard to those spiritual longings which 
with each in turn for a considerable interval was the 
very life of his life. Scarcely had the mental thews, 
so to speak, of Hurrell Froude as an intellectual athlete 
been trained in the moral pancratium in which he had 
already begun to acquire distinction, hardly had he 
prepared for the contest in which the palm he had 
hoped to win was one of perennial verdure, when, as in 
the like case, it had been long before his “time both 
with Grotius and with Leibnitz— 
“Came the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears 
And snapped the thin-spun life.” 

His colleague, — Henry Newman, was left, as we 
have already shown,* to carry on the clearly drawn 
line of his life uninterruptedly to what he regarded as 
its full completion. Harmoniously, side by side, the 
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elder Newman, held their way together. The path 
they traversed thus has obtained for itself indeed a 
specific designation. It was what, in their ardent 
mood then as theological day-dreams, they loved to 
call the via media. It was for them, as they stood 
gazing upwards, “‘ adspicientes in ccelum,” as divine in 
its radiance, and as clearly marked out in the universe 
of things as the via lactea itself, stretched right across 
the very face of the heavens.- In one particular indeed 
there is recognisable an aptness in the symbol we have 
here casually selected that in its way is little less than 
simply marvellous. For as in the via lactea—that im- 
mense galaxy, making ur for ourselves, in the solar 
system, our own especial universe—there is a point 
reached in its straight, onward, and luminous course 
(the very point, too, where this world stands, as it were 
in the way), where the hitherto parallel and even inter- 
fused lines of light diverge from each other, going off 
at a tangent, extending further and further apart, until, 
at the last, they are removed from. one another toto 
c@lo, wide as the heavens asunder! What Valentinian 
was to Ambrose that was Hurrell Froude. His inti- 
mate ally, Newman, passed on, in this life, only further, 
but in the same direction. The younger brother of 
each—after an interval of the profoundest solicitude, in 
the midst of which one of them, Francis William New- 
man, wrote, ‘* The Soul and its sorrows,”—while the 
other, James Anthony Froude, under exactly kindred 
circumstances, wrote his equally mournful book, en- 
titled, in its turn, “‘The Nemesis of Faith,” drifted 
away, one of them at least, into the intellectual position 
of what the world calls explicitly a Free-thinker, while 
the other passed into that of writing with luminous 
power, what we ourselves are very much disposed to 
call a series of splendid historical paradoxes. It 1s 
with the latter that we here propose to deal for a 
moment, it is of the career and character of the younger 
Froude, now in years the senior of his dead and gone 
elder brother, that we would here treat, quite in passing 


let us say, and, more than that, quite dispassionately. ” 


ames Anthony Froude was born on Thursday, the 
23rd April, 1818, at Dartington, in Devonshire. He's 
the youngest son of the late Venerable Richard Hurrell 
Froude, the Archdeacon of Totnes. His academical 
education was carefully attended to throughout. He 
mastered the rudiments at an early age, at Winchester 
School, whence, in due course, he went up to Oriel 
College, in the University of Oxford. There, besides 
graduating in classical honours, he obtained the 
Chancellor's Prize by an English essay, the theme of 
which was ‘Political Economy.” At twenty-four 
years of age, that is in 1842, he was electeda Fellow 
of Exeter College. He was at that time an ardent 
member. of the High Church party, being counted, 
indeed, as we have observed in our opening remarks, 
among the devoted disciples of the Rev. ; 
Newman, then drawing more than half ‘the yout 
of the University after him by the dulcet lure 
and the strenuous enthralment of his oratory @ 
Mary’s pulpit. So strongly impressed was Anthony 
Froude with a_ sense of - the all-importance 
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the great religious truths then agitating not only 
Oxford, but England, and, by sympathy, many other 
s of Christendom, that he was resolutely bent upon 
following in the path already trodden before him by 
his father, the Archdeacon, and by his eldest brother, 
already, in spite of his premature demise, enrolled as 
an eminent name in the annals of controversy. Inso- 
much was the younger Froude carried earnestly forward 
in the same direction, that, in 1844, being then just 
four-and-twenty, he received Deacon’s Orders, and 
almost at the same time, himself took part as a con- 
tributor in the composition, or compilation, of the 
voluminous work, still famous among modern specimens 
of hagiology as ‘‘ The Lives of the English Saints.” 
Doubts were rising in his mind, however, in the midst 
of his fervour to agitate his conscience. The solicitude 
thus awakened in his inner consciousness at length 
incited him to try and find relief in some way for its 
outer expression. Yielding to this impulse, he, in 1847, 
gave to the world his book entitled ‘‘ Shadows of the 
Clouds.” This was, not long afterwards, followed by 
his more famous work of a similar character, already 
incidentally referred to under its significant name as 
“The Nemesis of Faith.” Both volumes, the latter 
especially, drew down upon the author’s head the 
stern and uncompromising disapproval, or rather, 
reprehension, of the University authorities, That the 
“Nemesis” itself should have been sotreated can hardly, 
on looking back to it now, be much matter for astonish- 
ment. The impression had got abroad that the mental 
and moral struggle, so powerfully depicted by the young 
Deaconin the person of hissupposititious hero, Markham 
Sutherland, instead of being in any way fictitious, was 
strictly autobiographical. Mr. Froude, in point of 
fact, had in writing and publishing his volume simply 
put forth a religious story, in all emotional respects 
purely imaginary, and one that, as he conceived, need 
hot necessarily be of a didactic character. Somehow, 
in this, seemingly, he was inspired by an error of 
judgment. Anyhow, he found it necessary, on the 
appearance of a second edition, in 1849, to repudiate 
distinctly and explicitly in an explanatory preface the 
hotion that had thus unfortunately got about that 
in this work he was to be regarded as having 
made a direct statement of his own individual 
opinions. He insisted that he had but written a 
tragedy, and that instead of doing so, he was at 
once supposed to have made a formal confession of 
Faith! Confession of Faith, his rigidly orthodox 
fnemies might have said—nay, not so, but rather, 
Want of it! If the work itself was purely a fiction, 
Preface to this reprint of it, dated ‘‘ London, 21st 
une, 1849,” was at the least autobiographical. 
érhaps the opinions inculcated by both may be found 
expressed as tersely and as powerfully as by anything 
in either through those words uttered, not from behind 
© mask of Markham Sutherland, but in the author’s 
own person, where he sums up the general condition of 
6S in this country by saying with a scorn that 
tooks no concealment, “the result is that utter 
divorce between practice and profession which has 
the entire life of modern England a frightful 





lie!”” Adding, ‘“‘ We are content to go on saying one 
thing, and doing another.” Fired by these convictions, 
with his very heart burning within him, the young 
Deacon stripped from him the ecclesiastical raiment, 
spat out what had, so to speak, formerly gladdened the 
palate and whetted the appetite of his aspirations, but 
what now seemed to him to be simply insipid and luke- 
warm ; and turning his back, at any rate as an intend- 
ing minister or claimant for the priesthood, upon the 
Church, looked thenceforth to the world and to Litera- 
ture. As a professional writer, his career may be said 
from that date to have formally commenced. 

In 1850 Mr. Froude began to be a regular contributor 
to the Westminster Review and Fraser's Magazine, He 
judiciously prepared himself thus for his more serious 
labours as a man of letters by writing discursively upon 
the quarterly and monthly periodicals. -His favourite 
subjects soon proved to be questions more or less 
directly connected with the annals of England. Un- 
consciously he was preparing himself for his eventually 
chosen réle as a national historian. A couple of essays 
of a rather remarkable kind and of a curiously con- 
trasted character, but immeasurably beyond those, in 
our estimation, a charmingly humorous and thoughtful 
apologue, admirably well marked or inaugurated in 
1850 the entrance of the ex-Deacon of Oxford upon the 
London world of authorship. One of these essays had 
relation to ‘“‘ The Lives of the Saints ’—that marvellous 
record which, as has been said, comprises within it the 
Fairy Tales of Christianity. The range of subjects 
embraced within that category is seen to be sufficiently 
ample even when it has been simply remarked that if 
the work set before themselves by the Bollandist 
Fathers had been fully completed, if the materials in 
their hands had but been sifted and scrutinised to the 
last scroll of those voluminous parchments, the lives of 
no less than 25,000 saints would in that one work have 
been recounted. The other essay produced in 1850 by Mr. 
Froude bore relation to the great rather than to the good 
those Representative Men upon whom Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was fond of descanting. As for the Apologue 
it was one that neither sop nor Gresset would have 
disdained. Its title was ‘‘ The Cat’s Pilgrimage.” In 
it we had the careful record given, philosophically, 
humorously, slyly, genially, anything and everything, 
but cynically, of pussy’s conversation or rather dialogue, 
turn by turn, with the dog, with the blackbird, with the 
ox, with the owl, with the rabbit, and with the fox. 
There is nothing frivolous, on the contrary there is 
something really searching and profound in the whole 
scheme of this gracious fable. In it some of the most 
inscrutable problems of life are dealt with, and in every 
instance treated with a touch the most tender and 
sympathetic. Twenty years after its original publica- 
tion ‘ The Cat’s Pilgrimage ” was in 1870 republished, 
in a sort of édition de luxe, in the form of a quarto volume, 
gracefully and drolly embellished by the pencil of J. B. 
Intermediately, in 1864, the same suggestive little freak 
of fancy was included among the miscellaneous wnit- 
ings of the author, then for the first time brought out 
together as a separate publication. Coupled with it 
upon that occasion were two other fables, and a parable 
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about the bread-fruit tree that would have made 
Hurrell Froude’s heart ache could he have read it. It 
comes as a fitting pendant to a work one of the very 
first utterances of which is thus emphatically articu- 
lated—* Never in all their history, in ancient times or 
modern, never, that we know of, have mankind thrown 
out of themselves anything so grand, so useful, so 
beautiful as the Catholic Church once was.” Those 
two last words either utterly ignoring or flagrantly 
contradicting the explicit declaration of the Redeemer 
of the World, as to the continuance with it of the Para- 
clete after Pentecost, even to the consummation of all 
things. Far better than that parable with its inane 
babble about tinsel and dried fruit, and its cynical hint 
at the close as to the final burning, are the two 
admirably ingenious fables, the one about “‘ The Farmer 
and the Fox,” and the other about ‘‘ The Lion and the 
Oxen”—the last mentioned being about the most 
whimsical argument ever put forth surely, since the 
lion was first made king, upon the vexed question of 
Royalty or Republicanism. 

Besides contributing to the Westminster and to Fraser, 
Mr. Froude was already at an early date enrolled as a 
writer on the Leader newspaper. He there in 1851 
penned his disquisition on ‘The Philosophy of 
Catholicism.” During the course of that year he 
produced in Fraser’s Magazine his masterly paper, 
half historical, half critical, wholly excellent, on 
“Homer.” Summing up the argument at its close, 
he insists with a cogency of reasoning that is simply 
delightful, that, after everything, For and Against 
has been said and listened to, it is far more 
credible, if only as the lesser marvel, that there 
was one Homer and not two Homers! Adding here 
with indifferent grammar but a noble emphasis that 
‘* Whether one or two, the authors of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey stand alone with Shakespeare far away above 
mankind.” A subject of a very different chibcoiee 
exercised his critical faculties in the following year, 
1852, in those same pages of Regina, this being the 
quaint and captivating phantasy of ‘“ Reynard the 
Fox.” To grander themes he turned soon afterwards, 
as when in 1853 he treated of ‘‘ England’s Forgotten 
Worthies ” ina remarkable article in the Westminster. 
Those heroes comprised among them such contempo- 
raries of Sir Walter Raleigh as Sir Richard Hawkins 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, afterwards, by the way, 
effectively introduced by the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
in his Elizabethan novel of ‘‘ Westward Ho.” Another 
Westminster article of Froude’s appearing in the course 
of that same year 1853, bore relation to one of the 
most marvellous integral portions of Holy Writ any- 
where to be found between Genesis and Revelations, 
“The Book of Job,” spoken of by Byron, as the 
grandest poem that was ever written. During the 
following year, 1854, Mr. Froude contributed to the 
Westminster an elaborate and, but for the scope of his 
theme, we should have been almost tempted to say an 
exhaustive paper, on “Spinoza.” That the subject 
was a favourite one with him must be obvious, not only 
from the intrinsic evidence afforded by the article 
itself, but incidentally from his speaking of Spinoza 





elsewhere, fifteen years afterwards (in his inaugural 
address as the Rector of St. Andrew’s University) 
as ‘‘the most powerful intellectual worker of the last 
two centuries.” An intellectual worker himself of 
indomitable courage, James Anthony Froude was } 
this time resolutely girding up his loins for a task that 
while it was in some sort commensurate with his 
powers, was at the same time in a singular manner 
congenial to his tastes, to his predilections, and (shall 
we venture to say ?) also to his prejudices. He con. 
ceived the notion of writing the History of England 
during the first four reigns after the commencement of 
what he regards emphatically as the modern move. 
ment. That cherished idea, as we all know, he has at 
length, and we may presume entirely to his own satis. 
faction, accomplished. Three years ago the laborious 
task was completed. At six intervals between 1856 
and 1870, a couple of volumes at a time, the work was 
published. A substantial array of twelve octayo 
volumes now comprises within it what Mr. Froude was 
burning to say in regard to one of the most critical 
periods of the national history. The epoch selected by 
him for delineation thus minutely and elaborately is 
the one embraced between the Fall of Cardinal Wolsey 
and the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. It relates 
consequently to the time within which the English 
Reformation was virtually accomplished. A renowned 
infidel had recounted those events in the person of 
David Hume. An illustrious Roman Catholic had, 
since then, traversed the same ground in the person of 
John Lingard. It appeared not unreasonable there- 
fore to James Froude that he also, as an independent 
thinker, being neither an infidel nor a Roman Catholic, 
should give expression to his opinions in regard to the 
facts already thus doubly narrated. Cobbett has done 
the like, not only quite fearlessly, but with a sort of 
slashing scurrility. Froude, entering upon the per- 
formance of his chosen task just as resolutely, has, 
while speaking out quite as plainly as Cobbett did, 
done so with all due regard, if not to the amenities of 
history, to the dignity of the historian. Whatever dis- 
sentient views may be expressed in regard to the many 
astounding conclusions he arrives at in the course of 
his narrative, but few will fail to recognise the nervous 
force of his style, whether in recounting events or m 
summing up characters. At the very threshold, when 
he was just preparing first of all to enter upon this 
undertaking, a grand “find” at the Rolls House 
afforded him, in the very nick of time, abundance of 
entirely new material. The discoverer of those m- 
portant documents, none of which had ever before been 
published, and scarcely any of which appeared to have 
ever even been read since they were originally laid by 
among the national archives, was no other than Sir 
Francis Palgrave, himself already distinguished 
among our English annalists. Hearing what was 
the undertaking upon which Mr. Froude was just 
then adventuring, Sir Francis at once handed over ® 
his younger compeer the mass of manuscripts upe? 
which he had thus lit by a happy accident, These 
included among other MSS. an enormous number 
very curious original letters, Minutes of Council, 
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logical Tracts, Parliamentary Petitions, Depositions | more than the modern belief!” Finally, commenting 


upon Trial, and shoals of Miscellaneous Communica- 
tions. Of these Mr. Froude laigely availed himself, 
dealing with them throughout, there cannot be an 
instant’s doubt of this, as shrewdly as conscientiously. 
For reference in the way of authentication, that huge 
store of MSS. may still be turned to by those who list 
in the Rolls’ House under the shadow of St. Dunstan’s. 
According to Mr. Froude’s view, the last representa- 
tive man of the old era was Cardinal Wolsey, and 
hence with the prostration of that great dignitary’s 
power as minister of the king, this freshly compiled 
record of the dawn of the new era, not unnaturally 
commenced. According to the historian’s view also 
the politico-religious movement he proposed to describe 
afresh ab initio commenced in the November of 1529, 
on the occasion of the meeting of the then Parliament. 
Hence, at that point, his annals opened. Volumes I 
and II appeared in spring of 1856, the Preface being 
dated from Bideford on the 18th of March. By a 
rather formidable admission at the very outset-—formi- 
dable, we mean, in the remembrance of the especial 
object he himself had in view in re-writing these pages 
of our history—Mr. Froude takes occasion to acknow- 
ledge, in his very exordium, that, had Henry VIII. 
died prior to the first agitation of his divorce (that is 
of course of the first of his divorces), he would have 
left a name in our annals that would have shone side 
by side with that of Edward the Black Prince, or of 
Shakespeare’s darling hero, the Conqueror of Agincourt. 
He adds yet further in enforcement of this declaration, 
that, at the juncture named, Henry had lived for six 
and thirty years without having incurred any blame 
whatever. In his mere personal appearance up to that 
time he bore a striking resemblance to his grandfather, 
Edward IV., who, in his heyday, was reputed to be 
the handsomest man in Christendom. In reading all 
this at the very opening of a work the first four volumes 
of which turn out to be one elaborate and special plea 
in behalf of Henry VIII., with a view if possible to 
bring about a reversal of the estimate formed of his 
character by posterity, one instantly thinks, of course, 
in appalling contrast, of the companion picture at the 
close of the reign of that selfsame sovereign, the 
Bluebeard husband of six wives, straddling before the 
throne he had so long dishonoured, like the giant ogre 
of a fairy tale, in a hideous state of obesity, that 
looks, even on Holbein’s canvas, like a very caricature 
of his former stalwart comeliness. Yet it is of this 
bloated and selfish voluptuary that Mr. Froude can 
find it in his conscience at the end of his fourth volume 
to quote, not in derision, but with a sort of exultant 
complacency, the nauseous panegyric pronounced upon 
his memory by Ulpian Fulwell, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth! It is true, no doubt, that, for very shame, 
he is constrained to add at the end of it, that it must 
received with much qualification. Yet, having 
admitted that (evidently with extreme reluctance), he 
foes on immediately afterwards to protest (may we not 
‘ay very inconsequently ?) that, for his own part, he 
tegards Ulpian Fulwell’seulogium, his all but apotheosis 
enry VIII., as “resembling the true image far 


a? 





upon the results of the whole of that terrible reign of 
eight-and-thirty years, all that he can find it in his 
heart to say of this monster of depravity is—‘* Henry 
had many faults!” Faults! Is it possible! Faults! 
A high-minded historian speaking thus lightly of one 
who, if ever monarch could, might certainly have 
summed up his whole career by exclaiming with the 
King in Hamlet—* My offence is rank, and smells to 
heaven!” All through his history, however, of those 
momentous times, Mr. Froude gives only too glaring 
evidence of the fact that he has two pairs of scales in 
which to weigh out judgment to those on his right 
hand and those on his left, to those with whom he does 
and to those with whom he does not sympathise. It 
is only in his nature, seemingly, to follow, and then 
but fitfully, just half the wise council meted out in 
balanced sentences by that sagacious dotard, old 
Polonius, Mr. Froude ‘‘ sets down naught in malice,” 
or so very seldom that the exceptions but pruve the 
rule. For the life of him, however, at every turn in 
the instance of all his arch-favourites, he cannot help 
éxtenuating. Out cf a whole multitude, a few instances 
will suffice to make good this assertion. Commenting, 
almost tearfully, in his first volume, on the death of 
Anne Boleyn, he observes that “her tragic fate has 
blotted [out] the remembrance of her sins ”—observe !— 
‘‘if her sins were, in deed and in reality, more than imagi- 
nary!” Even here, however, the truth as to her real 
character is dragged out of him in spite of himself. 
Scrutinising her lineaments, as they are depicted in her 
life-like portraiture, he acknowledges that her expression 
is not pleasing, “indicating cunning more than thought, 
passion more than feeling.” Nay, glancing regretfully 
at her fair features, he admits, one can’t help seeing 
with a pang, “her lips and mouth wearing a look of 
sensuality which is not to be mistaken.” Nevertheless 
it is for this unmistakeably sensual-looking creature 
that he has no words to utter that are not in the 
strongest degree commendatory, or at the least ex- 
tenuatory. Once even here he blurts out, sorrowfully 
enough, an awkward admission. This is where, re- 
ferring to what he calls “the most painful feature in 
all her early history,” he speaks of the servility with 
which she addressed the Lord Cardinal while in power, 
and the bitterness with which she pressed upon his 
decline. A contrast surely indicative of a mean and 
malignant nature. Compare, however, with the whole 
of his tender and exculpatory treatment of Anne Boleyn, 
what we cannot help designating quite plainly as his 
disgraceful treatment of the whole pathetic history, and 
especially of the tragic execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, that fairest form in all the romantic history of 
Caledonia, that beautiful princess who, according to 
the passions of her eulogists or revilers, is alternately 
accursed and beatified. What in a word is Mr. Froude’s 
cold-blooded comment upon her most affecting death 
upon the scaffold? Why, nothing less than shamefully, 
it is this. He says of it, as if scanning her coolly and 
critically through his eyeglass, that “it was the most 
brilliant acting throughout!" He seems to forget that 
it was death to her, that her graceful head at the close 
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of that scene was cropped by the axe like a flower, that 
her sorrow-laden soul was going forth at that moment, 
as in the twinkling of an eye, before the Great White 
Throne for the eternal judgment. All he can perceive 
there, with the coolness of an adept in post-mortem 
examinations, with the callous and complacent nerve 
of one qualified by nature to be a dexterous experi- 
mentalist in vivisection, all he can see there, literally 
“all, is the “get up,” the mise-en-scéne. ‘She intended 
to produce a dramatic sensation,” he says, ‘‘ and she 
succeeded.” Not satisfied with trying thus cruelly and 
wantonly to cast dishonour upon that delicate and 
blood-stained corpse, before he passes from the charnel 
house or rather the shambles of Elizabeth’s ordering, 
he flings back carelessly over his shoulder, as it were, an 
insult as coarse as a rotten missile picked upin the gutter 
*“* She was a bad woman,” he says, “‘ disguised in the livery 
of a martyr.” Livery, say you Mr. Froude? Yes, one 
dyed crimson with her blood! Once let him form an 
opinion, however, about anything you please in the 
wide universe, and he sees that thing for ever after- 
wards through that opinion. It is with him as with a 
dyspeptic who looks abroad with an eye that is 
jaundiced. The hue, the tint of the lens, colours for 
him whatever is gazed at; and as he has two sets of 
weights and measures for meting out his estimate of 
friend or of foe, so also it may be said he has two 
lenses through which to scan them alternately. The 
blueish lens by which all whom he ‘disdains are 
darkened, and the pink-tinged lens through. which he 
beholds everything and everybody couleur de rose. Form 
or outline happily cannot be distorted by any amount 
of colouring. And so far, indeed, we are enabled to 
get an accurate notion of scenes and personages in 
spite of the extraordinary chromatic passages indulged 
in by Mr. Froude in the course of his elaborate per- 
formance. The result is, however, as it appears to us, 
a mass of incongruities. Elizabeth naturally, for 
example, glows upon the canvas as a heroic figure. 
Yet it is of this later and greater Boadicea that Mr. 
Froude has to confess that “her vanity was as 
insatiable as it was commonplace.” What he has to 
say of her elder sister presents to our contemplation 
qualities yet more inharmonious, results or conclusions 
yet more utterly irreconcilable. Summarising her 
reign, he observes with a damning inference that “ in 
that brief time she had swathed her name in the horrid 
epithet which will cling to it for eVer.” Yet when 
delineating, as one might say perforce, the plainly 
marked and indisputable peculiarities of her character 
he avows with a sort of constrained deliberation that 
“from the passions which in general tempt sovereigns 
to crime she was entirely free.” Nay, more even than 
that, he goes on to aver with measured emphasis that, 
“ To the time of her accession she had lived a blame- 
less and in every respect a noble life;’’ adding even, 
“and few men or women have lived less capable of 
doing knowingly a wrong thing.” Like the Abbot in 





the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles” he confronts Mary Tudorin his 
own despite to bless not ban— 


** Tudor! I rose with purpose dread 
To speak my curse upon thy head, 
And give thee as an outcast o’er 
To him who burns to shed thy gofe ;— 
But like the Midianite of old, 
Who stood on Zophim, heaven-controlled, 
I feel in my historic breast 
A power that will not be repressed; 
It prompts my voice, it swells my veins, 
It burns, it maddens, it constrains !|— 
ae thy sacrilegious blow 
Hath at God's altar slain thy foe: 
O’ersmastered yet by high behest, 
I bless thee and thou shalt be blessed!” 


Speaking of Sir Thomas More’s decapitation on Tower 
Hill, he declares in a glow of admiration—* Never 
was a grander Christian victory over death than in that 
last scene lighted with its lambent humour!” Never. 
theless, he treats the whole of that incident as he treats 
that other in regard to the death of Fisher, speaking 
of whose execution he observes in a deplorably fatalistic 
tone, as though he were rather a Mahometan thana 
Christian, ‘‘To me it appears most shocking and most 
inevitable.” It is the same with him throughout. 
Whatever is done for the cause he has especially at 
heart is recognised at once by him as perfectly justi- 
fiable. Whatever is done, no matter by whom, “by 
saint "—we won’t say “‘by savage—or by sage,” bya 
Fisher, or a More, is at once declared to be beyond the 
reach of ali possibility of justification. Not thus is 
written history. Not thus wrote Tacitus or Sismondi, 
The balance of the historic Muse needs to be in perfect 
equipoise. Forensic passion ought to be forgotten, 
ought to be absolutely impossible, on the seat d 
Justice. Applying to himself the rhetorical turn d 
phrase applied by him to Mary Stuart, we would sa 
that he evidently intended to be dispassionate, but that 
he has not succeeded. 
Fourteen years altogether elapsed before the twelve 
volumes of this elaborate performance were completed. 
Mention has already been made of the date when the 
first two-volumed instalment made its appearance 
The third and fourth were issued from the press in the 
early part of 1858, bringing the narrative, as we have 
said, down to the close of the reign of Henry VIll. 
A couple of years having again elapsed, there wet 
published as many additional volumes in continuatio}, 
the fifth comprising within it a record of the reign 
Edward VI., and the sixth the record of that of Mary: 
A marked division then took place in the arrangemett 
of the entire composition. A larger canvas W# 
required for the adequate delineation of the importatt 
events that followed. Whereas four volumes 
sufficed for Henry VIII., one for Edward VI., and om 
for Mary, as many as all these put together were fo 
barely sufficient for the yet more memorable reign 
Elizabeth. When’ the seventh and eighth volumé 
appeared, in 1863, inaugurating this last and crowning 
division of the annals penned by Mr. Froude, Of 
preface introducing them conveyed incidentally a ve) 
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plished gentleman who had shortly before been hounded 
by mistaken zeal out of the Record Office, and, to all 
appearance, judging from the result, worried to death 
by the doubts thus cruelly thrown upon his conscien- 
tious trustfulness. ‘‘ Mr. Turnbull,” the gentleman 
feflerred to, and who was then recently deceased, ‘‘ Mr. 
Turnbull,” said the historian, ‘“‘ could have felt no 
sympathy with the work in which I was engaged; but 
he spared no pains to be of use to me, and, in admitting 
me to a share of his private room, enabled me to 
witness the ability and integrity with which he dis- 
charged his own duties.” In 1866 appeared volumes 
nine and ten; and in 1870 the eleventh -and twelfth, 
bringing the whole work to its conclusion. On the 
completion of his long and earnestly-sustained labour 
the annalist might certainly have written, in lieu of 
Finis, Liberavi animam meam. What he had aspired 
todo he had to the utmost of his power accomplished. 
Meanwhile, three years prior to the completion of 
his Opus magnum, his miscellaneous essays, hitherto 
scattered through the periodicals, were,in 1867, collected 
together in two volumes, under the apt title of ‘‘ Short 
Studies on Great Subjects.” The first paper in the 
collection, which, as a whole, was in many ways 
remarkable, consisted of the report of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Froude on the 5th February, 1864, at 
the Royal Institution. In relation to the theme of 
this discourse, which was entitled “The Science of 
History,” the lecturer humorously acknowledged that 
inthose words there was a threatening of dryness and 
an appearance of something like incongruity, as though 
one were to propose talking about the colour of sound 
or the longitude of the rule-of-three! For all that, 
judging from the printed argument, he must, we should 
conjecture, have fairly riveted the attention of his 
audience. Another remarkable paper of his in the 
collection was one reprinted from Fraser on ‘The 
Dissolution of the Monasteries,” especially noticeable 
for its touching record of the history of Robert Hobbes, 
the last Abbot of Woburn, before (twelve generations 
ago) the great abbey passed into the hands of the 
Russells, to be, what it is to this day, the stately 
country residence of the Dukes of Bedford. Four 
years after the first series had been published, a 
second series of ‘“‘ Short Studies on Great Subjects,” 
Comprised in one additional volume, in 1871, made its 
appearance. Prior to the completion of Mr. Froude’s 
Principal work, the voluminous history already parti- 
cularised, a notable tribute from the far north of the 
island was offered to him, and it was one which he 
gladly accepted. This was the Rectorship of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s. On the rgth March, 1869, he was 
formally inducted into that office, having at the same 
time conferred upon him the dignity of LL.D. The 
Maugural address delivered by him on this occasion 
Was eminently characteristic. In the earlier part of it, 
after expressing the liveliest admiration for John Knox, 
quoted, with what seemed to be, whimsically enough, 

out equal approval, Lord Brougham’s wish that the 
© might come when every man would read Bacon, 
he ng with Cobbett’s satiric comment thereupon to 
effect that as for him he should be perfectly content 








if the time came when every man in England could eat 
Bacon. Before the close of his discourse the Rector 
took occasion to speak in unmeasured terms of praise 
of two at least among his eminent contemporaries— 
after a panegyric on Tennyson, whom he spoke 
of as “our honoured English Laureate,” alluding 
in fervid accents to ‘‘the transcendent powers” of 
Thomas Carlyle. Beyond any studied eulogium on the 
latter, however, was the utterance of a thought akin 
to the most familiar of his own, one uttered by Mr. 
Froude in a sort of half Carlylese diction by way of 
prelude to some: of those noble words of Shakespeare 
that never can be rendered trite by usage, that age 
cannot stale nor custom fade. As thus : — Quoth 
Froude, in the voice or at any rate with the thought 
of Carlyle, ‘‘ Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour 
in the world, humbug is the most dangerous— 
“This above all. To your own selves be true, 
And it will follow as the night the day, 
You cannot then be false to any man.” 

Another address was delivered by Mr. Froude at St. 
Andrew’s in his character as Rector. This was on 
the 17th March, 1871, the subject being ‘‘ Calvinism. 
It was certainly one of the most astounding dis- 
courses ever delivered by the chief of an university. 
At its very commencement the Rector warned his 
hearers that he was about to travel over serious 
ground, adding that he purposed going near the fron- 
tier of, but not trespassing upon, Theology. Afterwards, 
with a certain degree of equanimity, when he is warm- 
ing to his subject—if there does not appear to be some- 
thing incongruous in the notion of anybody warming 
to Calvinism—he takes courage to quote the cynical 
remark of Gibbon that “‘all religions are to the vulgar 
equally true,to the philosopher equally false, and to 
the statesman equally useful.” Later on, in the 
development of his extraordinary argument, we find 
the Rector of the University actually referring with 
portentous daring to “‘ the exquisite Nero,” who, in his 
love of art, in order that (like eighteen centuries after- 
wards, Dobell’s Balder or Aytoun’s Firmilian) he 
might throw himself more fully into the genius of 
Greek Tragedy, committed incest with his mother, so 
as to be a second (Edipus and who afterwards assassi- 
nated her in order that he might realise the sensations 
of Orestes. Beyond even this in the display of his 
logical audacity the Rector of St. Andrew’s referred in 
the plainest English words to a yet more appalling 
incident in the life of the imperial monster, idealised by 
him under the sobriquet of “‘ the exquisite Nero,” describ- 
ing the shameful scene in the vernacular quite as 
explicitly as it is delineated in the text of the classic 
annalist. The reason for this plain speaking he indi- 
cates, no doubt, immediately afterwards when, on 
having observed that “‘ the blackest night is never utterly 
dark,” he takes occasion to remark sententiously 
that “A Stoic in Marcus Aurelius gave a passing 
dignity to the dishofioured purple.” With a gasp of 
the breath one then suddenly realises anew the for- 
gotten fact that the discourse we have hitherto with 
something like bewilderment been attending to is after 
all an address from the rector of a University on the 
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subject of Calvinism. Approaching his theme at last, 
though even then but slowly and with an almost painful 
deliberation, descending along the plane of history from 
Paganism to Christianity, he says of the latter very 
‘surprisingly that ‘“‘ The idea only is immortal and never 
fades.” Meaning that the reality does fade or has 
faded, and that it is not immortal. Thereupon by way 
of making bad worse he goes on to enforce a bit of bad 
reasoning with the aid of a false metaphor, symbolising 
Christianity as a tree the like of which has never certainly 
been met within any clime from the existence of the 
primeval forests downwards. Speaking of this mystical 
tree of Christianity Mr. Froude remarks that ‘“ More 
than once it has shed its leaves and seemed to be dying, 
and when they burst forth again the colour of the foliage 
was changed.” One fragmentary portion alone of this 
amazing disquisition of Mr. Froude’s about Calvinism 
et quibusdam aliis is, according to our view at least, of 
anything like sterling value, is alone worthy of the 
better and higher part of the nature and intellect of the 
historian. The passage we are now referring to is the 
concluding utterance, in the course of which Mr. Froude 
may be said to have formally. put forth his profession 
of faith in immortality. ‘It is nothing to me,” he 
says here very finely, ‘‘ how the Maker of men has been 
pleased to construct the organs and substance which I 
call my body. It is mine, but it is not me. The nous 
the intellectual spirit, being an ousia, an essence, 
we believe to be an imperishable something which has 
been engendered in us from another source.” Adding 
in conclusion that noblest outcome of all from the 
genius of Wordsworth— 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar, 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God Who is our home.” 


For an interval Mr. Froude was installed as the Editor 
of Fraser's Magazine, to the pages of which he had 
during so many years been a contributor. The 
editorial chair was occupied by him, however, for a com- 
paratively brief time, Mr. Froude resigning the position 
in the August of 1871. A twelvemonth afterwards, in 
the autumn of 1872, he crossed the Atlantic for the 
purpose of delivering a course of lectures in the United 
States on the political relations subsisting between 
England and Ireland. The:e lectures came off in due 
time, first of all in New York, where they attracted 
large audiences. What particularly excited the admi- 
ration of the Americans was the style-in which the 
lectures were composed, rather than their line of argu- 
ment, or than the manner of their delivery. Indulging in 
big words on every subject, as that race are fond of 
doing, the New Yorkers pronounced him (no doubt in 
vivid remembrance of the fact that William Henry 
Prescott wa; dead) ‘the first living historian of the 
world.” |The notion he had in going thus to the 
United States in search of an audience upon the 
particular topic descanted upon in these discourses, as 





he pointedly explained ia the very first of them, sprang 
from his belief that American opinion would have g 
powerful influence in pacifying Ireland. Friends of 
his, he added, had warned him from going there under 
the impression that his object ran the risk of being 
misapprehended. Whether it was so or not the 
Americans certainly listened to what he had to say 
but they listened apathetically. They were interested 
but they were not convinced. An antagonistic lecturer, 
moreover, appeared in the person of an impetuous 
Irish-American named Father Burke, who passed 
whithersoever the Englishman went, all through his 
American tour, keeping pace with him, as he went 
from city to city, like his double or shadow. The 
audiences attendant upon each were equally numerous 
and equally enthusiastic. Prior to Mr. Froude’ 
departure from New York, a grand banquet was given 
in his honour, one that was attended by nearly all the 
authors and journalists of America in the United 
States. At Boston, where he happened to arrived 
immediately before the disastrous conflagration, he 
devoted a considerable part of the funds derived from 
his lectures in that city to the relief of the sufferers, 
On the morrow of his return homewards his book on 
“The English in Ireland,” thus splendidly advertised 
by the American lectures, duly made its appearance, 
As a historical writer, he has created no school, but he 
has built up for himself a high, though isolated repu- 
tation. 


FLOATING COFFINS. 


T is significant of our somewhat sluggish national 
character that a great evil may exist for years in 

our midst unchecked, and almost unnoticed provided 
no special circumstances serve to bring it prominently 
before the public. Such an unrestrained evil is tht 
lamentable loss of life, resulting from the frequent 
wrecks on our coast; a large number of which, we 
have the highest authority for believing, are oct 
sioned by causes quite within human control. The 
sensational character of the distressing incidents 
attending the loss of the Northfleet will probably @ 
more to draw public attention to the matter than 
equally appalling circumstances set forth in the elabo- 
rate wreck-charts issued annually by the Board af 
Trade; and we may hope that Parliament will at las 
throw aside its apathy, and, forsaking mere sentimen 
law-making, strive in earnest to afford our sailors 
protection of which they so sorely stand in need. 
natural and unavoidable dangers that environ @ S& 
man’s calling are surely numerous and fatal enough 
themselves, without the list being increased by 
addition of unseaworthy ships and excessive overioa® 
ing; but that such causes largely swell the yea) 
correct list is patent to everyone who has paid atten 
tion to the subject. Indeed a single quotation 4 
the Board of Trade Returns is sufficient evidence 
the fact. Thus we learn that, in 1868, the mv 
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of vessels employed in the carrying trade that suffered 
wreck or casualty, excluding fishing smacks, was 2,000, 
and “that about half of this number is represented by 
the unseaworthy, overladen, or ill-found vessels of the 
collier class chiefly employed in the coasting trade. 
For the six years ending 1868 the number is more than 
half.” A statement of so startling a nature, emanating 
from such an authoritative source, demands the fullest 
and most earnest consideration, and we are glad to 
find that Mr. Plimsoll, well known for the interest he 
takes in the seaman’s welfare, has given notice of his 
intention of again introducing into Parliament his Bill 
for the prevention of overloading, and also of moving 
for a Royal Commission to enquire into the whole 
subject of the cause and prevention of the loss of life 
at sea. The more effectually to arouse public attention 
to the serious an! almost criminal charges which he 
brings against a section of the owners of shipping, he 
has compiled a handsome volume, fully and elaborately 
illustrated with photographs of plans and documents, 
containing a fearless and ample statement of the facts 
and figures on which he bases his demand for a Royal 
Commission.* We have received a copy of this work, 
and as the subject is one of supreme interest we 
propose placing a short abstract of its contents before 
our readers. 

From the reports of the Board of Trade Mr. Plimsoll 
derives ample confirmation of the statement that, of 
the hundreds of lives lost annually by shipwreck, 
the larger proportion are sacrificed through easily- 
preventible causes ; and “that a great number of ships 
are regularly sent to sea in such a rotten and otherwise 
ill-provided state that they can only reach their destina- 
tion through fine weather, and a large number are so 
overloaded that it is nearly impossible for them also to 
teach their destination if the voyage is at all rough,” 
Taking the account of the wrecks which happened in 
1871 as a fair average, we find they amounted to 1,807, 
and of this number ‘‘ 856 happened when the wind was 
at force 6 or under, that is to say, when the force of the 
wind did not exceed a strong breeze in which the ship 
could carry single reefs and top gallant sails; that 149 
happened with the wind at forces 7 and 8, or a 
moderate to fresh gale, when a ship, if properly found 
manned and navigated, can keep the sea with safety.” 
The fact that more than half the total number of 
wrecks take place in comparatively calm weather points 
conclusively to the existence of perils other than those 
of the waves and storms. Mr. Plimsoll is not content 
with mere general accusations; he is ready with many 
Particular instances of shipowners who habitually 
overload their vessels, suppressing, of course, real 
hames until such time as the protection of a Royal 

ommission may indemnify his witnesses from the 
effects of possible actions for libel. He tells of one 
man who in three years lost no less than ten out of a 
fleet of twenty-one vessels engaged in the West India 
trade, with “a good voyage, deep water, and plenty of 
*a-room all the way.” The ships, at the outset, were 

y constructed by a ‘“‘ scamping ” builder—probably 
WD ote ee 
*“ Our Seamen. An Appeal.” By S. Plimsoll, M.P. Virtue and Co, 





‘recommend to the careful perusal of our readers. 


in collusion with the owner—and being kept constantly 
employed without examination of any kind, they quickly 
wore out, and sank like lead in mid-ocean. Analysis of 
three years’ losses, shows that one was “ burnt,” three 
“wrecked,” one abandoned,” and the remaining five 
‘never heard of ”"—a phrase full of mysterious horror. 
So notorious did this man’s name at last become, that 
the provincial underwriters refused to insure his ships, 
and this indispensable part of his iniquitous plan had 
to be effected in London, where he was not so well 
known. Certain owners of this class have such a bad 
name that, in insuring goods, the brokers are obliged 
to add ‘‘ warranted not ta be shipped in vessels belong- 
ing to ——-——,” the blanks being filled up with 
““names which (however well known by a few) stand 
fair in the eye of the world, in which their infamous 
owners hold their heads very high indeed.” 

Bearing in mind the great increase of profit gained 
by overloading vessels, we cannot wonder that needy 
or unscrupulous men systematically adopt the plan. 
They stand to win in any case, for the hulks are 
always insured for more than their value; and as for 
the safety of the sailors, that appears to be nobody’s 
business—not even the law's. It will hardly be believed, 
but it is the naked truth, that should a seaman dis- 
cover that the vessel in which he has engaged to sail is 
perfectly rotten and unseaworthy he has no choice but 
to fulfil his contract, or in default go to prison, unless, 
he elects to invoke the almost farcical law which 
empowers him to demand a survey of the ship, and 
take his chance of having to pay the whole cos‘ should 
the surveyor pass the ship! The ease with which 
a ship may be insured in excess of its value is the founda- 
tion of this iniquitous traffic. Mr. Plimsoll gives 
many startling anecdotes on this point, perhaps the 
most flagrant being of a set of men who having bought 
a ship for £7,500, actually succeeded in insuring her 
for £10,000, so securing £2,500 in excess of their real 
loss when the ship sank, as she shortly afterwards did, 
with every soul on board.” The mode in which the 
business of ship insurance is conducted gives ample 
facilities for such nefarious transactions, each indivi- 
dual underwritten takes but a small per centage of the 
risk, and even should he suspect foul play it would not 
pay him to undertake the difficult task of unmasking 
the scoundrels. So these men have and will continue 
to have a fair field for their operations until Such time 
as Parliament shall be persuaded to make it unlawful 
to insure for more than two-thirds of the actual value. 

The above are some specimens of the class of facts 
on which Mr. Plimsoll bases his assertions, but want 
of space forbids us to follow him into further details, or 
to touch on the questions of undermanning, bad stowage, 
deck-loading, improper lengthening, &c., Points on 
which he imparts information of the most impressive 
nature. Enough has been given to show the interest- 


ing and important character of the book, secre 
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compiler’s statements will, of course, be traversed by 
interested parties, but we trust that the honourable 
men who compose the main body of our shipowners 





will not allow a few black-sheep to sully their good 

















raised in Parliament. They owe it as much to them- 
selves as to the nation to do all in their power to for- 
ward a thorough investigation of the whole matter; 
and to assist in investing the State with autho- 
rity to afford an equal measure of protection to all 
classes of its subjects whether they labour on the sea 
or land, 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 





ERHAPS there is no place in the United States 
that possesses more interest and attractions for 
a stranger than the ‘“‘ Empire City” of America. This 
is not owing to the various nationalities which form 
its population, so much as to the peculiar and ever- 
changing aspects under which it may profitably be 
seen and studied. New York is a combination of Lon- 
don and Paris; for notwithstanding the busy buzz of 
commerce that perpetually rings in one’s ears, the 
Island of Manhattan does not lack the genius of gaiety, 
As there is little about it thoroughly American, its 
denizens take pride in being considered cosmopolitan. 
Here one, hailing from the “old country,” feels quite 
at home. Albeit more than three thousand miles of 
ocean lie between him and his native land, yet he finds 
himself amongst an English-speaking people, a fair 
proportion of whom either belong to, or are descendants 
of, the fine old British stock. 

The city of New York is laid out in parallelograms ; 
most of the streets having numerical names. It is ill- 
kept and worse-governed. But one or two localities 
are used as fashionable promenades, namely, the upper 
or western end of the Broadway, and the Fifth Avenue 
in its immediate vicinity. The practice of drying 
clothes on the house-tops greatly detracts from the 
appearance of neighbourhoods otherwise respectable. 
Along the Broadway and in other places, are a number 
of dem~ alising haunts, These, for the most part, are 
situateu in cellars, where drinking and dancing are 
suffered to go on till an advanced hour in the morning, 
the attendants being gaudily-attired females of noto- 
riously loose character. If immorality of one kind be 
encouraged by these detestable, noisome resorts, that 
of another order is maintained by the multitude of ‘ bar- 
rooms” with which the commercial capital abounds. 
Every facility is afforded for ‘‘tippling;” while even 
in “ stores”’ that look above suspicion, nay, even bear 
the stern impress of staid respectability, thirsty souls 
may find a supply of whatever beverage their appetites 
crave. Behind a screen to the rear of a first-class 
grocery or fruitery establishment, often lurks the fatal 
but favoured “bar,” the haven of such appearance- 
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seen of men. 

New York possesses a pretentious aristocracy,—mep 
who have made money either by industry or specu. 
tion. Possibly, if we said ‘‘ peculation,” it might not 
matter.much. These ‘‘ shoddy ” folk, or fulk, who haye 
“ struck ile,” are by no means deficient in “ bounce” 
Their arrogance is generally on a par with their 
ignorance, while their assumption is provoking, quite, 
With this class the ‘“ almighty dollar” is the “ bel 
and the end-all” of existence; the golden or rather 
“‘green-back” image which their souls so slavishly 
worship. King Shoddy goes in for display on a mag. 
nificent scale. If such conduct disgusts sober-minded 
citizens, why should that interfere with his proclivities? 
Money is good for nothing if it administers not to this 
grand master-passion—display. Hence palatial man 
sions, splendid equipages, extravagant habiliments, 
profuse entertainments, and inordinately luxurious 
living. Indeed, crested-carriages and footmen in showy 
liveries have lately come into vogue. .Many who 
cannot trace their pedigree a generation back still com 
trive to uphold emblazoned coats-of-arms. What has 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson to do if anxious to parade 
the ancient fame of his family and show the Conserva 
tive blood that runs in his veins, but to take up Burkes 
“Peerage and Baronetage” or “‘ The Landed Gentry 
of Great Britain?” If he cannot do so himself he tan 
readily find some one at hand who can do so for him, 
which amounts to the same thing. At the annual 
race held a few miles from New York, one may witness 
such gorgeous “‘ turns-out”’ as are never, or at best but 
rarely, to be observed at the “‘ Derby” or the “ Oaks’ 
Occasionally, a course of reckless expenditure entails 
terrible punishment. Disaster, ruin, and remorte 
ensue. A bitter, trying lesson is for once learnt thatis 
often inefficacious for good, inasmuch as, like expe 
rience, it come too late to be profitable. 

The attempt of the fashionable New Yorkers t0 
imitate the French in everything is pitiable if it wer 
not despicable. But this affectation is simply a tule 
burlesque of the reality. The slavish imitators canné 
approach the ideal they set before themselves, for s 
ideal is too high, so that they cannot attain to it. Nature 
has not gifted them with the grace, the genius, or the 
mobility of the admired foreigners. Hence they bit 
caricature what they would fain resemble. One grand 
passion of the well-to-do Manhattanite consists 2 
excessive love of dress; because all articles of ap 
are high in price, some articles fabulously so. People 
dress, not only for balls, parties, concerts and theatres, 
but likewise the streets. The Broadway becomes 
brilliant every fine afternoon. Ladies attired in 
and radiant costumes perambulate up and down 4 
limited range of this great thoroughfare, sometimes 
accompanied by gentlemen, in their way as “loudly 
habilitated as the sex whose natural weakness it 6 
show themselves off to the best advantage. 
obviously dress for effect, and, so far, are but wit 
their womanly instincts. They know full well t 
they go forth with no other or higher object than to 
seen and talked of. ‘They are conscious that 
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only will they be thoroughly surveyed, scrutinised, and 
criticised by a host of idlers, whose chief occupation 
lies in gambling, smoking, and drinking, but that at 
jeast one fashionable hebdomadal print will duly come 
out with an elaborate account of their principal gar- 
ments, after the manner of the most fashionable 
cosiumier ; special correspondents, whose souls, may 
be, soar higher than a lady’s head-gear, being per- 
manently engaged for this delicate and _ intricate 
delineation. We must needs surprise our lady-readers 
when we mention that no American woman of ‘on, 
desirous of keeping up the rules of street etiquette 
de vigeur, will appear abroad twice in the same 
costume. 

The English reader can scarcely form an idea of the 
cost attending this over-dressing. It is the expendi- 
ture it entails that renders the practice so immoral and 
comdemnatory. A middle-class family in this country 
could live well upon the sum necessary to rig an Ame- 
rican belle efficiently. We do not include digital 
ornaments, albeit no New York woman, be she dame 
or spinster, considers herself properly ‘‘ adjusted,” save 
she has half-a-dozen diamonds rings, sparkling on her 
tiny, tapering fingers. The writer is acquainted with 
a literary lady whose husband every year invariably 
presents her with a pledge of love, in the shape of a 
diamond ring. 

Fashion reigns supreme in this transatlantic minia- 
ture Paris, Lately the number of prematurely grey 
fair ones has excited special attention. Their hair is 
neither powdered nor frosted, but is actually grey. A 
chemical process, it appears, is resorted to which 
effectually produces the unnatural change. Blonde, 
golden, and raven tresses have become unfashionable. 
Even young girls who possess dark and auburn hair, 
are running crazy to have their heads bleached. Surely 
Folly cannot much further go. So universal has the 
silly love of display become that it is by no means an 
unusual occurrence for-wives and daughters to entail 
misery upon their husbands and fathers, in the effort to 
uphold a stylish appearance, solely in the matter of 
dress. A degrading rivalry as regards the manner of 
their “get up,” appears to exist between the young 
men and women of the period. This emulation is hate- 
ful, and at once disgusts observant strangers. One 
$eX Is quite as self-asserting and as covetous of public 
admiration as the other. “Tall talk ” and bumptious 
Mannerism go hand in hand with “loud” habiliments 
and affected gait. Neither maiden modesty nor gen- 
tlemanly deportment are qualities congenial to the 
Social atmosphere which pre-eminently distinguishes 

ew York city. 

The felicity of domestic life, as we in England under- 
Stand it, is almost unknown in this “ go-ahead ” centre 
of commerce: The people live much out of doors, not 
relishing the tame monotony and dull stillness of home. 

fre are special red letter days, it is true, in their 
calendar, when social gatherings occur; but these are 
hotso numerous as they have been a few years ago. 
. © nominal heads of families, when their day’s work 
done, betake themselves to their comfortable clubs, 

we they read the papers, “ liquor up,” and indulge 
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in games of hazard. Materfamilias receives her special 
visitors at home. And so do the female olive branches 
when they have reached the age of womanhood. Each 
has her familiar male friend or suitor. Indeed it is not 
uncommon for braces of courtships to be going on in 
adjoining “parlors,” one suitor being unconscious of 
the other’s. contiguity. Of course, the sisters keep 


| their own counsel, only minding what concerns them- 


selves individually. 

Young ladies crave the privilege of excessive license, 
that is, measured by the rigorous standard of English 
etiquette. And such is readily accorded them. We 
have heard of young and eligible gentlemen paying 
their addresses to the cherished objects of their affec- 
tion regularly for months together, without having 
once encountered the venerable parents of their fair 
charmers. If you are even but slightly acquainted 
with a lady, she will esteem it a compliment if you 
take her for a drive or to a theatre. American damsels 
know nothing of our old-world demureness. If they 
did they would hate it from their hearts. - They will 
drink champagne with you, crack jokes with you, 
gossip with you, smoke cigarettes with you, nay, even 
flirt a bit with you; but they will not marry you, save 
upon the cold, careful consideration of how you stand 
with your banker. This may seem very horrid; and 
so itis. Yet it is assuredly possible to err the other 
way, and to “ marry in haste” only to “ repent at 
leisure.” The New York delle is not of a “‘ gushing” 
temperament ; nor is she remarkable for an overflow 
of sentiment. If she be pert, or “smart,” she is 
practical to boot. She can tell a hawk from a hand- 
saw, or “hearn, pshaw!” as some of Shakspeare’s 
annotators put it. With the innate instinct of her sex, 
she naturally books forward to the acquisition of a 
husband. ‘This desire, however, she does not suffer 
to disconcert her composure. When the right oppor- 
tunity occurs, she courts calmly and coldly. She 
is seldom or never “demonstrative ;” she is too 
wily for that. Her bedu she regards just with the like 
emotion as she regards a piece of fancy furniture. She 
is divested of all romance; in fine, has no experimental 
idea of its meaning. She takes quite a buSiness view 
of the marital relationship; talks glibly about ‘“‘ real 
estate,” and discourses on the increased cost of house- 
keeping, with provoking ndivefe. Perhaps, after all, 
there is not much risk to be run in the choice of a 
partner—we will not say for life—such legal facilities 
abound in the States for untying the Gordian Knot,— 
or what was once supposed to be equally as secure,— 
thereby readily releasing from their vows, those who 
through caprice, interest, or indiscretion, hastily entered 
into the same. Others, again, may not scruple to rush 
to Hymen’s altar, inasmuch as they possess a con- 
sciousness of their ability to rule, if not subdue, their 
spouses. Each fair one of this class may exclaim, 
upon weighing the ordeal of matrimony, in the language 
of an old British poet :— 

‘*O welcome easy yoke, swect bondage come, 
I seek not from thy toils for to be shielded ; 


But I am well content to be o’ercome, 
Since that I must command when I have yielded,’ 
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RETROSPECTIVE GLANCES AT 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





PART II. 
Victor Huco—“ Les MISERABLES.” 


TEN years have elapsed since Victor Hugo, after a long 
period of silence, broken only by a few melodious volumes 
of verse, astonished the land of his birth by a book which 
was more a challenge hurled at those who had exiled him 
than a novel. When ‘Les Misérables” appeared the 
glove was eagerly taken up, and a turmoil of conflicting 
passions was aroused. Received and read with feverish 
interest, these volumes created a new celebrity for their 
already illustrious author. Calling themselves a realistic 
novel, none had ever before excited such conflicting 
feelings of enthusiasm, surprise, contempt, and fanaticism, 
few such scorching blame, such deafening applause. M. 
Hugo’s detractors and champions fought with unparalleled 
vivacity, the literary circles of France were again con- 
vulsed by the same fiery dialogue which in earlier days had 
divided them into two camps, when the author, then a 
young and talented beginner, had boldly placed himself at 
the head of the romantic school, and electrified the public 
of the Parisian theatres with his dramas of Hernani, 
Marion Delorme, and Antony. 

It is not on the first perusal of *‘ Les Misérables” that 
an opinion of its merits and demerits can be formed with 
justice or impartiality, for an ardent longing to get to the 
end is the only feeling experienced, the burning pages 
carry you along breathless and amazed, and, as before 
some pyrotechnic display, you remain dazzled by the 
sudden alternations of brilliant light and utter darkness. 

Victor Hugo started on a wrong theory. Embittered by 
his exile, blinded by his political passions, he attempted to 
prove that society in general and legislation in particular 
were responsible for the evil doings of the world, he openly 
took the part of the criminal against his judges, of the 
convict against his jailers, of the spoiler against the 
despoiled, and attempted to prove that crime is a far minor 
degradation to man than its repression by law. This 
dangerous sophism is developed with the power of his 
magic talent. On this false basis he has built the structure 
of his story, and not alli the fascinations of his subtle pen 
have enabled him to keep his plot a consistent one. Next 
to this primary mistake which so great a genius as Victor 
Hugo ought to have, in justice to himself avoided, it is 
impossible not to be struck by other not less important 
defects in ‘‘ Les Misérables " which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of the first. After a lengthy and useless expo- 
sition, we come to the episode of the Conventionnel: it 
appears to have been inserted only to allow of a panegyric 
of 1793; it brings into violent and unartistic contrast the 
characters of the saintly Bishop Myriel and of the 
untamed democrat. It is neither wise nor useful to uphold 
with brutal energy ideas which common sense, self- 
respect, and even history have taught us to judge and con- 
demn, and to degrade at pleasure what in itself is 
venerable by unseemly comparisons such as are drawn 
between monarchs and ruffians. In all the first portion of 


the book the Catholic priest has apparently only been 
represented as so great and so good in order to show that 
however sublime the ministers of religion may be, they 
remain abased and humbled before their enemies. 


It is an 











e Ee 
unworthy cause, the defending crimes and excesses, anda 
graceless plea to excuse them by anterior ones, to rangack 
tradition and history in order to find similar Outrages, 
Robespierre is not absolved by Nero, nor the atrocities of 
the Terror by the massacres of St. Bartholomew. 


Jean Valjean, the hero of *‘ Les Misérables,” is taken up 
by the police for a petty theft, sent to Toulon for assaulting 
his warders, and condemned to a long detention for repeated 
attempts to escape. M. Hugo shows how (embittered by 
his punishment)-he gradually, in associating with other 
convicts, gets from bad to worse, from weakness to de. 
pravity, but it does not follow, as it evidently is the author's 
intention to prove, that society is inhuman, and legislation 
barbarous, in exercising this right of repression against 
those who transgress their laws. Jean Valjean is not con. 
demned to the “* Galéres " because he stole a loaf, but for 
contempt of the law in the person of its ministers, and if 
the principles so imprudently advocated by the author 
received their full application, they would involve the sup. 
pression of penal laws; thieves, forgers, assassins would 
walk abroad unmolested; but if they were incarcerated, 
they would incur the risk of further punishments by rebelling 
against their confinement. Anarchy would at once prevail, 
persons and property remain unprotected ; but like too 
many would-be reformers, M. Hugo finds it easier to pick 
out the flaws of a system than to suggest the remedy to a 
necessary evil. 

In order to throw one more stone at society an improbable 
incident is introduced in the life of Fantine, the weak and 
pale heroine of the first book. Her“ liaison’’ with Tholomyes, 
who is a vulgar, ridiculous, uninteresting student, is neither 
picturesque nor poetical, notwithstanding its fatal con- 
sequences, but none can believe that when she becomes a 
sober, hard working, honest factory girl, she would have 
been dismissed by her employers on the discovery that she 
had sinned in her youth. Life in manufacturing districts 
gives us, alas! too many examples of actual sin to leave 
us credulous about the virtuous indignation and stem 
morality of a factory master. Victor Hugo overshot the 
mark, and in taking pains to paint society as a ruthless 
Nemesis, he made her out a prude. 

It has often been said that works of fiction enjoy a 
immunity as to historical truth; we confess, however, 
that in the magnificent pages devoted to the battle of 
Waterloo we regret to find errors which might so easily 
have been avoided. The sunken road of Ohain does not 
lie on the field where the great victory was won, but several 
leagues further off, and the guide Lacoste who, in “Les 
Misérables,” takes so conspicuous a part, imperfectly fills 
the place of the ‘“‘ géométre arpenteur ” who was employed 
by Napoleon during the day of his doom. The fastidious 
critic whose ideal is the purity of the classical author 
may well have been alarmed by the liberty of expressio® 
used by M. Hugo with such careless ease, but» we ale 
inclined to believe that his unusual but telling phraseology, 
his incisive, coloured, weird, fantastic, uncommon style 8 
a hew vein discovered in the rich mine of the French lam 
guage, a vein which others, taught by his example, may 
follow, gathering the harvests, and avoiding the pl 
which they would have had neither the genius to discoveh 
nor the courage to encounter. Many and rich are the 
sentences which might be detached like some glittering 
gem from the bulk of the book; short lines which conta 
a world of thought, a word-painting of deep power 
intense feeling, though at times that very superabunda 
of imagination will degenerate into extravagance @ 
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prove that untamed liberty of expression is too prone to 
border on unpardonable licence. Victor Hugo is a great 
sculptor of ideal to suit the eastern splendour of his con- 
ceptions ; he racks, twists, turns, and convulses the old 
tongue of Montaigne and Corneille till he has moulded it 
into the garb most befitting his wildest fancies. At times 
the form in which he presents his falsest theories, his most 
improbable metaphors, is so fascinating that the enthu- 
siasm of a first perusal absolves what reflection must 
condemn. 

Among the numerous, too numerous, characters moving 
in the long drama of ‘“‘Les Misérables,” some of the 
secondary actors often throw the actual heroes into the 
shade ; indeed, it might be said that in the scenes enacted 


HADDON 
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unloved childhood, less by her terrors and tearless sobs, 
than by the excessive joy she shows at so poor a gift as a 
doll bought at a village fair; we gauge the utter desolation 
of her baby heart, not so much by her agony of endurance, 
as by her gratitude for the first kind word she has ever 
heard. Victor Hugo has found to express that new-born 
happiness one of those lines weighted with so deep a mean 
ing, “nous avons tous eu dans notre vie une mansarde 
bleue.” Well does the poet of the “ Orientales" know that in 
poverty, disappointment, and pain, one ray of love or hope 
is sufficient to gild the most trivial surroundings, and invest 
them with the halo of celestial spheres. Some of the pages 
of “Les Misérables" emerge so white and pure from the 
sombre background, that we almost fancy that while he 


HALL, 


(From Hall's “ Sketches of Remarkable People.”) 


In the background lie some of the finest touches and most 


artistic effects. How admirable the sister of mercy, Soeur 
Simplice, whose life is pure and white as drifted snow, | 
whose Soul is truth itself, and who saves a man by so 
sublime a falsehood, that many would be disposed to 
reckon itas far above all her spotless life. Who but Victor 
¥§0 could tell the story of the hunted convict claiming in | 
a kennel the hospitality which none will grant, and sharing | 
with a dog the meal which has been denied him at every 
door in a Christian land? Greuze might sign the picture 
of Thénardier’s children playing under an old cart, and | 
ighting up that dingy frame with the double grace of their 
‘anocence and beauty. Little Cosette’s sufferings are told 


With pathetic Simplicity ; we measure the sorrows of her 


wrote them some angel's wing was fanning the author’s 
fevered brow. re 
daughter, or was it the breath of years gone by laden with 
their tender emotions and young illusions ? 


Was it the memory of a lost and adored 


Every difficulty seems to have been gathered into the 


workings of this remarkable book, so as to give Victor 
Hugo an opportunity of triumphing over it, anc, i he 


succeeded, to flatter his vanity and exalt his victory. He 
passes without transition from one manner to another; he 


| changes his style with an abruptness which speak; more 


in favour of his skill than is conducive to artistic per- 


| fection; and he mixes up, in brilliant confusion, episodes 
| which would 
|numberless novels. 


in themselves be sufficient material for 
In his different moods he goes from 
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blasphemy to prayer; from the imprecations of the atheist 
to the austerities of the Convent of Picpus. You see, as 
in a kaleidoscope, the darkness of the convict’s cell and 
the sunshine of Cosette’s garden, the dictionary of ‘‘ argot”’ 
and the poet’s rhapsody; Thénardier, the incarnation of 
vice, Cosette, the emblem of innocence; Waterloo and 
the barricades, Claquesous and Bishop Myriel, Eponine 
and Marius; while, by a prodigious metamorphosis, Jean 
Valjean, the low, mean, heartless thief, the man without 
dignity and without courage, is transformed into Jean 
Valjean, the hero and the martyr. Thus we progress from 
volume to volume to the close of the story, the latter part 
of which is worthy of sincere admiration, as we are 
initiated to the mutual love of Cosette and Marius, and 
witness the slow torture of Jean Valjean, the agony that 
wrings his paternal heart and converts his love for the 
child of his adoption into a crown of thorns pressing deep 
into his flesh, while he makes no sign—cruel and fatal 
position, in which the tormentor is no less innocent than 
the victim, and where the blow that kills is dealt by the 
hand that meant only to caress. ‘* Les Misérables ” con- 
cludes with Jean Valjean’s death, told in those simple and 
touching accents of which Victor Hugo has the secret, 
and which it is so painful to see him forsake for mere 
meretricious effects. . 


The author of “‘ Notre Dame de Paris" and ‘‘ Hernani” 
had taught the world with what masterly hand he could 
touch the chords of the human heart: notwithstanding the 
excitement it created, “Les Misérables” have} added 
little to his literary fame, and yet, as revealing a deeper 
and clearer (if more sceptical) insight into the brain and 
motives of man, it unquestionably , constitutes a remark- 
able book. Victor Hugo had reached a supreme point ; he 
would not advance in the direction in which he had allowed 
himself to stray withaut incalculable danger; if he had 
courageously confessed his dereliction and frankly retraced 
his steps, these laudable efforts would have been hailed and 
encouraged by the same eritics who so unsparingly branded 
his momentary aberration, and “‘ Lés Misérables’’ would 
have stood with all its errors and all its beauties, as 
the monument of an epoch, the labour of exile, the 
offspring of a decisive crisis, endowed with powerful 
vitality, and destined to survive many a more faultless 
composition. Unfortunately events have justified the fatal 
prophecies of the triumphant censors, and they have been 
able to mark the downward course of the glorious poet, the 
eminent writer who at seventeen wrote ‘‘ Han d’Islande,”’ 
and who, from the lips of Chateaubriand, generally so chary 
of praise, received the surname of ‘enfant sublime.” 
“Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” while containing fewer 
beauties, magnified the ertors of ‘‘ Les Misérables,” and 
were followed by “ L*homme qui Rit,” the most deplorable 
mistake which a man of genius could have committed, a 
mistake so enormous that even should it be in his power to 
retrieve it, it must remain as a blot on M. Hugo’s reputa- 
tion as a man of letters. 

But if it is mournful to note the discord of a noble instru- 
ment unstrung. If justice compels to register the decadence 
of a hitherto noble intellect, it is not for M. Hugo’s com- 
patriots to forget how much he has added to the poetical 
and literary glories of France, and, while grieving over the 
errors of his old age, they are bound to pay a grateful 
homage to the success he achieved in his long career. 
The revival of Marion Delorme at the Théatre Frangais 


FP 
. —e > ————— == 
| proves that the present day does not offer a drama which 
} can vie with one at once so old by its date and so eternally 
' young in its breathing passion and harmonious verse, 


REVIEWS. 


Biographical and Critical Essays. Reprinted from 
Reviews, with additions and corrections. A new 





series. By A. Haywarp, Esq.,Q.C. In two volumes, 
Longmans. 
“Good wine needs no  bush;” and the authors 


name in the case of the books before us guarantees 
an intellectual feast of so racy and recherché a character 
that it might suffice to name it, and ‘the reading public 
would rush to share it. But after reading volumes, in 
which a comparison with their predecessor is suggestive of 
no weariness (for the interest of Mr. Hayward’s easy style, 
and unfailing anecdotic force is perennial), with tar 
enjoyment, it were ungrateful not to bear testimony to the 
pleasure received, and extend as far as in us lies the 
facilities of participating in it. One secret of this pleasure 
is the variety of the repast which this versatile caterer sets 
before his public. In the Essays on Frederick Von Gentz, 
Marshal Saxe, Silvain Van de Weyer, and Alexander 
Dumas, he carries us out of the insular range to whicha 
less cosmopolitan essayist would probably limit himself; 
whilst in such lively papers as those on “ Salons” and 
** Whist and Whistplayers”’ he purveys agreeable reading 
for persons disinclined to strict biography or to the studies 
of more or less forgotten history. Then there are home 
biographies, longer and shorter, beginning with Maria 
Edgeworth and George Canning, and ending with cham- 
ing ‘“‘in memoriams” of Lady Palmerston, Lord Lans. 
downe, and Lord Dalling and Bulwer. Who that reads 
these does not feel proud of the land that grew and ripened 
such scions of its own peculiar stock ; and who does not 
congratulate himself on the retention of the talent t 
portray character so tersely and epigrammatically which 
survives in Mr. Hayward, amidst the dulness and haste, 
and prolixity of modern would-be essayists ? 

Perhaps amongst the contents of the two volumes few 
are more readable or erudite than the first essay in each, 
“The. Pearls and Mock Pearls of History,” and the 
‘Varieties of History and Art.” Both have the genuine 
flavour of well-assorted research ; and the first of the two 
is one of the most entertaining papers that ever enriched 
the pages of the “Quarterly.” Basing itself on two 
popular French works designed to expose literary plé 
giarism, and to investigate the authorship of famous 
sayings and doings in continental history, this ¢ssa 
carries the ball across the channel also, and at the turning 
of almost every leaf astonishes us with discoveries 0* 
counterfeit in what we could have sworn was a genuint 
gem of history, or strips the hero-plumes from the crest 
a pretender, whom it would have till now seemed trease® 
to suspect. Not without a pang, we admit, do we 
up the story of Canute and his Courtiers, the popu! 
legend of Fair Rosamond, the romance of Blondel’s dis 
covery of Coeur de Lion in confinement, and such 
fond beliefs of our childish years ; but on the other ; 
there is real gusto in the examination of the pedigree 
happy aphorism, upon the undetected loan of which 
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and table-talkers have half-built their reputation. Here is 
one such. “‘ The French ‘ Ana’ assign to Maréchal Villiers, 
taking leave of Louis the XIV., the familiar aphorism 

founded on a Spanish proverb), ‘ Defend me from my 
fiend. I can defend myself against my enemies.’” Can- 
ning’s lines— 

‘ But of all plagues, good Heav’n thy wrath can send, 
Save me, oh save me, from the candid friend,’— 

are a versified adaptation of it. Lord Melbourne on being 
pressed to do something for a journalist on the ground that 
he had always supported his Lordship when in the right, 
retorted ‘That’s just when I don’t want his help. Give 
me a fellow who will stick by me when I am in the wrong.’” 
(p. 29). It is very curious, too, to become sensible by 
degrees of the justification scepticism can find for incredulity 
as to the dying words and speeches of prominent characters 
in history. Wolfe’s dying words are well authenticated, 
nor is there any question about Nelson's last signal or last 
utterance. But suspicion of inventiveness clings to such 
dying words as that of Louis XIV. to Madame de Maintenon 
“We shall soon meet again,” and this suspicion becomes 
the stronger because the words are so characteristic of his 
ruling passion as to appear what he might have said, or, 
to be consistent with himself, ought to have said. Madame 
de Maintenon’s suppressed murmur, “A pleasant rendez- 
vous he is giving me; that man never loved any one but 
himself,” is a far from improbable sequitur ; but the question 
arises whether the last words and the remark on them are 
not both of ex post facto manufacture. Amidst a string of 
these parting scenes, which Mr. Hayward more or less 
discredits, is ‘‘ Chesterfield’s death just after telling the 
servant, with characteristic politeness, to give Dayrolles a 
chair’ (p. 47). To show how this kind of narrative repeats 
itself, we may record that not long since, at the death-bed 
of a county member of the old school in politics and polite- 
ness, the failing eyes of the dying man caught a glimpse 
of his surrounding relatives. Mistaking them for a deputa- 
tion of constituents, and waving his hand with his wonted 
courtesy, he bowed himself out of the world with the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Pray be seated gentlemen; pray be seated.” 

It will repay the curious reader to taste for himself the 
choice matter of this essay, in which so many shams are 
laid bare, and so many illusions dis-illusionised. But it 
will never do for us to linger upon it when so many more 
essays have to be noticed, of which the most we can 
attempt is to tarry a brief while upon one or two represen- 
tative and typical samples. Of the biographical articles 
perhaps, one of the most generally attractive is, “ Maria 
Edgeworth ; her life and writings.” Mr. Hayward has 
Made an unpublished memoir of the author, the work of 
her third stepmother, the nucleus of as lively a bit of bio- 
§taphy as can be read in a decade or a half century. No 
one but he has done fair justice to the thorough Irishman, 
who was the actual as well as literary parent of the author 
of So many of the popular and moral tales which our boy- 
hood and youth rejoiced in five-and-thirty years ago. The 
history of this singular and irrepressible man’s wooings 
and weddings is a romance in itself. He married wife 

0. 2 four months after the death of wife No. 1, and wife 
x0. 3 six months after No. 2 had deceased. No. 3 died 
in November, 1797, and No. 4 was taken to wife in May, 
1798, Stranger still, No. 2, Honora Edgeworth (née Sneyd), 
left her sister Elizabeth as a death-bed legacy to her con- 
Solable husband, and this lady not only got over all scruples 
anent the Levitical degrees, but also threw overboard the 
much-enduring author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,” to 
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the law a marriage was voidable, not void, and good to all 
intents and purposes only so long as it was not invalidated 
during the lifetime of both parties. “Elizabeth Sneyd, 
when the successorship was first proposed by her dying 
sister, revolted at it; not only, observes Edgeworth, 
because I was her sister’s husband and because she had 
another attachment, but because, independently of those 
circumstances, I was, as she distinctly said, the last man 
of her acquaintance, that she should have thought of 
for a husband ; and certainly, notwithstanding her beauty, 
abilities, and polished manners, I believed she was as little 
suited to me.”—P. 141. Nevertheless, Richard Lovel 
Edgeworth must have been the boy for bewitching them, 
for he persuaded Miss Beaufort, the daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Beaufort and sister of the late Admiral Sir Francis 
Beaufort, to accept, in due course, a hand thrice previously 
given in marriage, and a dainty (to use Lord Lytton’'s 
figure of speech) so (trebly) flavourless as a heart so many 
times warmed up again. Stranger than all, while he won 
the wives, he did not estrange the children of former 
marriages. Maria, grown to maturity, wrote sensible 
letters, of which this essay gives samples, to her future 
stepmother, Beaufort; and we know not which to com- 
mend rather, her sire’s matrimonial arrangements, or the 
skill with which he welded his daughter to his own pur- 
poseS and, in love and literature, ministered to his own 
ends, whilst he utilized her unbounded faith in him and 
devotion to"him. For one thing this amiable Bluebeard, 
of whom Byron, Moore, and other contemporaries seem to 
have been jealous more or less, because he was always 
a pet of society, deserves all possible praise. He laid 
himself out to educate his daughter above her fellows, and 
the result was such as is still seen in the case of authors 
whose education has been in the main directed by male 
parents. Could we but find more women like Maria 
Edgeworth and Menella Smedley, whose studies had been 
solidified by the care and interest.of highly-gifted fathers, 
it would be a more soluble problem whether or not, ‘‘ with 
equal husbandry, the woman is the equal of the man.” 
Not, indeed, that Miss Edgeworth did hot enjoy the 
(questionable) benefits of a finishing establishment. She 
was finished at Mr. Davis’ fashionable setiiinary, in Upper 
Wimpole Street. ‘ Excellent masters were in attendance, 
and Maria went through all the usual tortures of back 

boards, iron collars, and dumb-bells, with the unusual one 
of being swung by the neck to draw out the muscles and 
increase the growth, a signal failure in her case.” ‘* Did 
it succeed,” asks Mr. Hayward, with his unfailing fertility 
of parallelism, “did it succeed in any case? There isa 
story of a wry-necked Prince of Condé falling in the 
hunting-field, and coming to himself just in time to stop 
the peasants who picked him up in a well-intended effort 
to pull him straight; but the notion of pulling out a young 
lady like a telescope was surely peculiar to a ‘finishing’ 
school. By a parity of reasoning they should be made to 
stand with weights on their heads when they are growing 
too fast."—P. 143. To judge by results, Mr. Davis’ 
expedients had less influence on her bodily development 
than her father's counsels and literary co-operation on the 
storing of her mind. This clever and observant author 
seems to have seldom broken loose from a literary partner- 

ship with her sire, and it would seem that his good stories, 

his romances, his Irish humour, amalgamated advantage- 

ously with her matter-of-fact and practical tone and 

endowments. Mr. Edgeworth, as our essayist humorously 
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notes, was an illustration of the reverse to Dr. Darwin's | critical acumen that he “ spots”’ to a nicety the fault ol 
definition of a fool. ‘‘A fool, Mr. Edgeworth, you know, | the Edgeworthian educational books; they exact too much 
$s a man who never tried an experiment in his life. If | from pupil and teacher, and set no bounds to what educa. 
eversing this theory, we are to estimate a man’s wisdom | tion may effect (p. 175). As a novelist she deserved Lon 
by the number of experiments he tried, the seven Sages of | Dudley’s name for her, the anti-sentimental novelist; ang 
Greece and the Wise Men of the East together would | there is a good deal of truth in Mr. Hayward's argument 
have been no match for her father” (p. 142-2). One of | that in her books she plays at Providence too pronouncedly, 
her partnership books, in which the design and the work- | All the good are rewarded, all the bad go to the bad with 
ing-out were his as much as hers, was the still valued | too much precision and, as it were, pre-ordained fatality, Ip 
essay “On Irish Bulls.’ About this ‘“‘Mr. Edgeworth | “‘ Patronage” the rival-families cannot be handicapped for 
relates that a gentleman much interested in improving the | the race, because the one has all the good qualities, the 
breed of Irish cattle sent, on seeing the advertisement, for | other almost all the bad (p. 181). 

the work on Irish Bulls. He was rather confounded by We would fain glance at the Life of George Canning, of 
the appearance of the classical bull at the top of the first | at the discriminating and highly interesting essay on Marie 
page, which I had designed from a gem, and when he | Antoinette. The one is in the first, the other in the second 
began to read the book, he threw it away in disgust: he | volume. And the reprint from Fraser of ‘ Whist and 








PROTESTANT CEMETERY. 
(From Charlotte Bronté's “ Professor.”) 


had purchased it as Secretary of the Irish Agricultural | Whist Players,’ could not justly be passed over except 
Society” (p. 158). One of the finest traits in Miss Edg- | that it requires thorough study, and will not bear analysis 
worth’s character was her self-control; and the never | Apropos of a good story told of the Rev. Richard Abraham, 
ceasing vigilance with which prudence and duty were made | and of the penchant of the old-fashioned clergy in the West 
to stand sentinels.over her heart. Hence, though she was | of England, for whist in the old days (1.432), we are tempted 
far from insensible to his merits or disinclined to recipzo- | to cap it with another which we fancy has never yet bee 
cate his passion, she could not bring herself to accept the | in a printed book. Four whist-loving young parsons sat 
Swedish gentleman, M. Edelerantz, who sought her hand | down in the evening (we are not sure that it was nota 
in marriage, because she could not forego her own country, | a fast-day) to their darling rubber at the house of one 
and did not think it right that he should be tempted to | the number. On and on they played till midnight came 
forego his. We learn in this essay that Caroline Percy | and went, and the lights burnt low, and the early hours® 
in “ Patronage”’ [which, by the way, we esteem the best ofall | the morning were upon the clerical card-players. Ast 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels], controlling her love for Count | were all absorbed in the game, a sudden horror 
Altenberg is Maria Edgeworth subduing her love for the | them when the door was stealthily opened, a black face 
Chevalier Edelcrantz” (p. 168). protruded into the room, and an unearthly voice, issvim 
It is a little indication of the soundness of Mr. Hayward’s | from within a barrier of whitest teeth, addressed them™ 
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the awful accents, ‘‘ Are ye ready?” Without more ado 
the quartette dissolved its meeting in utter confusion. The 

took to its heels and sought the shelter of their own 
manses or lodgings, fully convinced that old Nick was not 
far behind, and had come upon them for the purpose of 
daiming his own. The apparition was that of the sweep, 
who had persuaded the maid-servants over-night to leave 
the front door ajar, that he might slip in early for his 
moming’s work, and not have to knock them up unneces- 
satily.. There are living vouchers for the truth of this 


th the second volume we cannot single out any article 
more genial and enthusiastic than that which Mr. Hay- 
way has re-presented from the Times, in remembrance of 
Lady Palmerston. It is not only singularly just and 
appreciative, but it also lets us into the secrets of the 
bye-play of political life. And it is a good school for 
wives of the present day to emulate Lady Palmerston's 





VIEW OF 


devotion of her charms, and talents, and social power to 
the sole end of advancing her husband's interests and 
Political fortunes. In lower strata—though we should be 
ungrateful did we omit to say that there are noble excep- 


tions—it is too common for the men to go their way, and | 
'those who read it, and those who were not previously 


thewives theirs ; and for the latter to contribute no more 
to'their husband's prestige and popularity than is quite 
Convenient to themselves and consistent with the service 
their own ends. Lady Palmerston lived to advance her 
husband's fame, favour, and success ; and how much of it 
was her doing none know, but none will think the amount 
oF outlay of pains, and smiles, and courtesy was small 
Who read the sketch on which we have been touching. A 
parallel or meet pendent to it is that on Lord Lansdowne 
the Saturday. Have we many such fine characters 

Or have we, failing Mr. Hayward, many writers 


*qual'to the task of portraying them? That the supply 
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may not fail it is well we should have good models. No 
better, in their ease, grace, life, and spirit can be found 
than the series of Mr. Hayward’s Essays, for which we 
predict an unbounded sale, and an unfailing popularity. 


The Professor. Poems. By Bronte. Smith and Elder. 


A daily contemporary, whose remarks on this volume 
we have happened to come across, is of opinion that this 
work may be considered the least interesting of the excel- 
lent series which Messers, Smith and Elder are bringing 
out. The same profound critic goes on to inform his 
readers that the volume contains poems by the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, the brother of Currer Bell. We must confess our- 
selves as little disposed to accept his opinion as to the 
interest attaching to ‘“‘ The Professor’’ as one of Charlotte 
Bronté’s writings, as we are to accept his facts when he 
speaks of her father as if he were her brother. Our own 
verdict would be that although ‘ Jane Eyre” is incompa- 


THE MOORS. 
(From Charlotte Bronté's “ Professor.”) 


rably the most able of Charlotte Bronté’s writings, yet that 
“The Professor” is a most powerful and striking work, 
and one which so far from being the least interesting, is 


lone of the most interesting of her writings, inasmuch as 


a preface from the pen of Miss Bronté herself informs 


acquainted with the fact (we can well imagine that the 
critic alluded to comes under neither category) that, though 
not the first of Charlotte Bronté’s works, ‘‘ The Professor” 
was the first of her written works, which, after others had 
been published, was itself thought worthy of publication. 
In addition to this, this fourth volume of the series contains 
a ftagment of “‘ Emma,” and poems. by the three sisters, 
and by their father, the Rev. Patrick Bronté. It must be con- 
fessed that the last-named has not shown a trace of poetical 
power, and we therefore regret to see his very poor verses 
bound up with the productions of his more gifted children. 








Sketches of Remarkable People, &c. By Dr. SpENcER 
T. Hatt, “The Sherwood Forester.” Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


Probably not all of our readers are aware that a second 
Spencer Hall—not the Secretary of the Atheneum—in the 
person of the writer of this very pleasant and readable book 
has a large store of Recollections and Anecdotes of 
celebrated persons, and not only this, but a very graphic 
and easy style of putting those recollections together. 
Nor are the ‘Sherwood Forester’s’’ merits as a writer 
confined to biographical essays, but, on the contrary, he 
here presents us with specimens of miscellaneous papers 
from his pen, and also with some of his poems. A vein 
of thorough good-nature and the most large-hearted charity 
runs through all his productions, and will cause, we feel 
sure, the great majority of his readers to be very tolerant 
of a few defects, and to add greatly to their appreciation 
of the value of a very entertaining volume. 


Born amidst the lovely scenery to be found in and around 
Sherwood Forest, the writer, when quite a child, was 
already an ardent lover of Nature; and a quiet home, 
together with a natural love of retirement, and abstract 
study, gave him a taste for writing, which, in after years, 
a large acquaintance with many of our English writers 
led him assiduously to cultivate. Amongst the authors 
and other eminent men respecting whom Dr. Spencer 
Hall pleasantly gossips are Professor Wilson, and Ebenezer 
Elliot, the justly-celebrated ‘‘ Corn-law Rhymer.” We must 
take a specimen of the Sherwood Forester’s style from his 
recollections of the former. 


“I had the pleasure of hearing Wilson’s first lecture to his moral- 
hilosophy class, on the opening of the winter session for 1844-5. Tall, 
road, massive, and energetic beyond the strongest men one might see 

in thousands, he came to his seat, not only briskly, but somewhat 
brusquely. He has been variously described by those who haye written 
of him, and has been generally reported as of the leonine type of 
physiognomy. But to me, as I have often thought of him and 
remember him now, he appears to have had quite as much about him of 
the eagle as of the lion. Before his looks were silvered they were 
golden, and lay over his neck quite as much like the eagle's ruff as the 
lion’s mane. There was certainly more of the eagle than the lion in 
his glance, as after a few seconds, during which seemed to have 
seized upon and taken into his mind every person before him, he rose 
up from his chair and flung out his gown in a manner that reminded one 
of the kingly bird pluming his wings for flight. His discourse that 
morning was on a no less lofty theme than the ‘ Genius and Writings of 
Milton ;’ and as he spoke, he put forth one hand and hoverea above it 
with the other—the upper hand rising higher and somewhat spirally 
with his argument: or, sometimes when his range of thought became 
more expansive, his hand would perform a circuit, just as an eagle 
might be extending its flight, but always returning to its point. At 
length, having led the mind of his audience far up and out in the realms 
of imagination, but wishing to show that since all truths must agfee, 
what was true in poetry could not but be consistent with what was 
true in philosophy, down, eagle-like, he pounced at once on his hand 
and his argument, clenching the latter with an axiom ef Francis Bacon 
with a force equal to that with which an eagle would pounce upon and 
clutch its prey—so that it would be impossible. for any mind he had once 
caught to escape the force of his conclusion. 


‘Tam not aware if that lecture on Milton has ever been pubiished. 
It was enriched by many fine passages, and its close was as charac- 
teristic as it was eulogistic. The Professor at the time seemed to be 
in want of some improvement in his dentistry—his s being in several 
instances articulated as sh. Still there was an exceedingly fine cadence 
in his closing words, which, though uttered more than twenty-two years 
since, .I remember, with the manner accompanying them, as well as if it 
were but yesterday, so impressive were both style and sentiment, as he 
said, ‘And thus it was that, when Milton sang, the angels suspended 
their harps—were mute—and listened.’ ” 


From his chapter, of which the latter is the subject, we 
cull the following, net as an example of any striking 
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power on the part of the Corn-law Rhymer, but as showia 
his innate love of fair play. ? 


“Elliott and James Montgomery had great respect each for the 
other’s genius; and I remember his once holding up to me Mont. 
gomery’s versification as a model; but there were several local and 
social reasons why they were never personally very intimate, which 
was, perhaps, to be regretted. Certainly, in many things, they wer 
exceedingly dissimilar. Montgomery, orthodox inh is theology, circum. 
spect in his language, diffident almost to timidity, and shrinking as 
much as duty would let him from anything that could incur censure, 
Elliott, on the other hand, bold in his condemnation of what he chose 
to-regard as cant, however respectable its pretensions ; confessing to no 
man what religious faith be held; often saying things the most ontre, 
and even coarse, as if in defiance of all politeness and in con:empt of 
all approval; yet all the while—for proofs of it would now and thep 
creep out—yearning for distinction and fame with an intense, though 
often disguised, yearning. Very remarkable, too, was his manner of 
taking up cudgels for a back-bitten enemy. When, one evening, at 
Upperthorpe, conversation turned upon a public man for whom it was 
known he had no respect, he expressed a sentiment which made Mrs, 
Elliott exclaim, ‘Dear Ebbey, I am quite surprised you should gay 
that.’ ‘ Why ?’ he asked, in a loud and earnest manner. ‘ Why, dear, 
she replied,‘ because you know they say he is a hypocrite.’ ‘A hypo- 
crite!’ still raising his voice and mcasuring his words out in a deliberate 
tone of deprecation, ‘ who says he is ‘a hypocrite?’ ‘Mrs. So-and-So, 
my dear.’ (I withhold the names.) ‘Mrs. So-and-So!’ shouted he, at 
the top of his voice, ‘what business has Mrs. So-and-So to say he’sa 
hypocrite? She nas no right to say it, for I am sure, if he be a hypo- 
crite, he is by far too deep a one ever to let that shallow fool know it!’: 


Dr, Spencer Hall is perhaps best known for his experi- 
ments and his deep insight into mesmerism, and we must 
confess that we should have heartily welcomed from his 
pen more of his views on that subject. On the other hand 
he will forgive us for saying that, however interesting to 
himself as material for family records, neither we nor the 
public in general will be more inclined to add to the esteem 
which we are sure he deserves to be held in, from knowing 
the fact which he tells us respecting his great-grandfather 
that ‘‘a son-in-law of his half-brother was the first of a line 
of baronets.” It is obviously impossible for us to say with 
any exactitude what pride of birth might have led us to do 
if the son-in-law of the half-brother of one of our great- 
grandfathers had chanced to be the first of a line of 
baronets, but at least we can answer for the certainty of 
our not, in such a case, exciting the envy of less favoured 
fellow-mortals by hplding before their dazzled eyes the 
proof of our nobility. Another peculiarity has struck us 
in perusing these pages, which is, that whenever Dr. 
Spencer Hall mentions, as he frequently finds occasion to 
do, the real — not the self-entitled — liberality that he 
has met with at the hands either of the Conservative press 
or of Tory notabilities, such as, for instance, the Duke of 
Rutland, he appears to think it necessary to explain that 
what he says is really and actually the case, although the 
paper or the peer referred to was a Conservative. Without 
going into politics, we may be at least permitted to say 
that to all those who consider facts and not self-imposed 
names, any such assurance is quite gratuitous and um 
necessary. We could have wished, too, that Dr. Hall. had 

not in some measure spoilt the effect of a paper on Reli- 

gious Differences by speaking of the ‘‘ Protestant Church,” 

and afterwards speaking of Puritans and Quakers, which 

might lead one to ask whether Quakers and Puritans do 

not also claim the name of Protestants. However, we 

have said more than we had any intention of saying if the 

way of expostulation. Let us express our sincere hope 


that no word that we have felt ourselves obliged to say 
a non-favourable sense may deter one of our readers from 
making acquaintance with so genial an author as the Sher 
wood Forester, whose recollections cannot fail to cham 
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them, and whose poems—unequal in merit though they 
certainly are—met with the approval of no less true a poet 
than James Montgomery, himself one of the subjects of the 


Forester’s biographical sketches. 


1873. 

Debrett’s Baronetage and Knightage. 1873. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench. Dean and Co. 


These works are fully up to the standard of excellence, 
which has distinguished them in former years. They not 
only give the maximum of information at a minimum cost, 
but also in a minimum space. All referred to in the 
Peerage have had proofs sent them of what has been said 
of them, and we observe that no less than 16,000 alterations 
have been found necessary for the current edition. In the 
Baronetage and Knightage not only (as is the case with 
each one of the volumes) is the information brought down 
to the very latest date before actual publication, several 
events that occurred during the printing of the book being 


- duly chronicled, but the editor has indeed taken time by 


the forelock by giving biographies of three new judges in 
anticipation of their being knighted. The last volume of 
thethree is extremely useful for parliamentary reference, and 
gives in a very brief space all the general information that 
one could desire respecting members, their political views 
being given in their own words. 


The Gospel of the World’s Divine Order. By 


Doucitas CAMPBELL. ‘Tribner and Co. 


We have no hesitation in characterising this book as a 
mistake and as a work which ought never to have been 
published. Mr. Campbell in his preface acknowledges that 
“many things in the pages will offend men, good and 
able, whose esteem it is an honour and a comfort to 
possess.” But, Mr. Campbell holds it his duty to oppose 
opinions which he deems untrue and injurious, and he 
therefore rushes into print in the sacred interests of truth 
and religion. Both from the title and our few previous 
remarks, it will be gathered that Mr. Campbell belongs to 
the ranks of those whom for want of a better name we 
term Pantheists, and his book is written somewhat after 
the manner of “‘ Phases of Faith” to impress on the world 
the reasons which have induced him to take up “ natural 
teligion.” . Now we must say that for the author of 
“Phases of Faith, as well as for his more distinguished 

, it is impossible to feel anything but lively 
sympathy and interest. Those who have gone through 
the struggle between old creeds and new ideas, as is the 
case with all but the fiercest bigots, know how terrible is 
the state of the mind seeking vainly to find certainty some- 
where, amidst the doubts and distrust that assail; and we 
should never seek to blame Mr. Campbell if he arrived 
even at a positive negation of ali religion after honest and 

ugh enquiry though the grounds of his decision 
could scarcely be approved by any one else. But when he 


tomes forward and invites public criticism and boldly | 


challenges discussion, then we feel bound to say that, in 
our opinion, Mr. Campbell only illustrates the proverbial 
Ganger of a little learning. His arguments are weak and 
Meonclusive, he is apparently ignorant of Greek and 
ebrew, relying exclusively on the Authorised Version, 
and he does not seem to have ever read any of the many 
commentaries on the subject. He reminds us of a sharp 
-boy who, having learned some elementary text- 
science, immediately proceeds to set everybody 


af 
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right and will not listen to anything beyond the four 
corners of bis book. On the points on which he writes 
the minds of all scholars are made up one way or the 
other, and it can hardly be expected that such crude specu- 
lations as we get here can influence them one way or 
another. On the other hand, such a book as this may 
do incalculable mischief to the unlearned and comparatively 
ignorant reader. We cannot spare very much space for a 
detailed examination of the book, which is written partly in 
that semi-scientific jargon which is so much affected in 
the present day, and partly in a spirit of maudlin pantheism. 
But there are one or two points to which we may as well 
direct attention. 


The first and chief stumbling-block which Mr. Camp- 
bell finds is in the description of the firmament and the 
words “In the beginning,” and he jumbles up together 
Moses, Milton, and Addison, all of whom he apparently 
treats as of equal authority. Now, the difficulty of getting 
a joke into a Scotchman’s head is proverbial, but it seems 
equally impossible, if we may judge by Mr. Campbell, for 
a Scotchman to have any notion of poetical imagery. In 
his zeal for scientific expression, he forgets that we poor 
mortals habitually use familiar words, such as “ the sun 
rises and sets,’’ instead of couching them in strictly scientific 
language. In all the imagery about laying the foundations 
of the earth and establishing it is there anything neces- 
sarily unscientific ? is it not the fact after all that “‘ the earth 
is established and cannot move’”’ out of its prescribed orbit, 
or if not, what becomes of “natural law?” And as 
regards the opening chapter of Genesis, in the first place, 
the words “in the beginning” are almost universally held 
to mean “in the days of old.” Again, the phrase “ the 
earth was without form and void,” as to which Mr. Camp- 
bell adds, “It is impossible to conceive of a formless 
particle of matter,’ is simple enough; if the earth was 
originally a fluid mass unshaped into its present figure, it 
may well be said to have been without form. Again, the 
solid firmament or vault of heaven appears a great 
difficulty to Mr. Campbell, which would at once disappear 
if he considered that the Hebrew word which we translate 
firmament (rakia) merely means an expanse, and has no - 
notion of solidity about it. In fact, we deny the right of 
any man to set up asa Biblical critic before he under- 
stands the merest rudiments of criticism, or while he takes 
his stand, refining and quibbling, on the English version 
without apparently having consulted a single authority to 
teach him a little of his subject. 

But, indeed, the process of reasoning, we trust Mr. 
Campbell will kindly forgive us the use of the word, though 
we use it merely in default of a better, and do not for an 
instance venture to maintain that there is any “ reasoning” 
strictly so-called throughout this book is, most incompre- 
hensible. As far as we can make any sense out of Mr. 
Campbell, he believes in the divine order of all animated 
nature, and yet he seems strangely puzzled by the events 
of living existence. What, says Mr. Campbell, are we to 
think of a divinity who as “ Paul asserts and Milton sings” 
(Mr. Campbell apparently considers the canon to include 
all theological writers or sacred poets whatever) made insects. 
‘‘He that diggeth a pit shall fall therein: it is a divine 
apothegm (sic). But who taught the ant-lion to dig its pit 
in the sand to entrap the wise and virtuous ant?” Again, 
there are various tribes of insects of which “ some are said to 
be herdsmen and keep flocks, br Yankees and keep slaves 
—others are born with a silver spoon in their hands and a 
table ready spread wherever they go.” We always thought 
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that the Yankees were the abolitionist new Englanders, | P ; . 
and were the very men who fought for the emancipation of | a of idly does in 1872. 
the negro, and we should certainly like some more infor- | 2UIGt FS ALMIERI. ranslated by RoBerr Matter, 
mation about insects who are “ born with a silver spoon | F.R.S., &c. Asher and Co. 

in their hands.” We commend the existence of these Mr. Mallet, himself one of the first authorities jp 
insects to Colonel Tomline, as being mere hoarders of | Europe, on all questions connected with the study of 
those ingots which he is so anxious to coin. Again, | volcanic action, has here presented to the English reader 
« Singular predilection that the Lord Jesus should sit down | a translation of the “ Incendio Vesuviano”’ of Professor 
and teach ants ahd bees the maxims of a free civic | Palmieri, who, from his long residence in Naples and his 
economy, and just and prosperous municipal government. | official position as Director of the Meteorological Observa. 
Not more singular, perhaps, than learning them to walk | tory, has had unusual facilities of acquiring knowledge of 
and fly, or teaching the gnat to dance.’ What is Mr. | the phenomena attending the recent eruptions of the great 
Campbell’s authority for this statement we do not know, it | volcano. As an introduction to the pamphlet Mr. Mallet 
is-certainly not in any book we have seen. gives a valuable sketch of the progress and present state 
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By Professor 











VESUVIUS, Apri 26, 1872. 
(From Palmieri’s “ Vesuvius”) 


But we have no more space to bestow on Mr. Campbell, 


or the miserable twaddle of which we have given a | 


specimen. We do not dispute his right, if he chooses, to 
roam about the country instead of going to church. But 
we do deny his right to publish such a book as this. The 
learned will throw it aside with contempt, as casting no 
new light on a much vexed question, and the half-educated, 
who have not sufficient clearness of vision to see through 
the web of false reasoning, crude argument, and arrogant 
self-assertion it contains, will find no good from its perusal. 
We doubt, however, if many persons will have the patience 
to read it through, so that after all it may do but little 
mischief. 


of our knowledge of “terrestrial volcanicity,” and of the 
nature of volcanoes and earthquakes. Of late years much 
'has been done by careful observation, with the aid 
| delicate instruments, to remove the study of this branch of 
| physics from the regions of mere conjecture to a frm basis 
|of ascertained fact and mathematical demonstration 
Further advances must, however, be made before a satis 
factory explanation of the origin of these tremendous 
'natural convulsions can be confidently proposed. Theoty 
| after theory has been hazarded, many very ingenious and, 
|for the time, apparently conclusive, but the advance of 
| science has always ruthlessly demolished the foundations 
|of sand on which they were raised. Davy’s notion of the 
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existence of vast masses of the alkaline metals in the 
iaterior of the earth, which by combination with the 
of subterranean streams of water would burst into 
vivid combustion, was ultimately abandoned, as a baseless 
esis, by the illustrious chemist himself. Then it 
was imagined that the solid earth was a mere shell 
eveloping an immense globe of fire, and that water 
ating the crust and being converted into steam 
caused a pressure which either set the world a trembling 
ot forced some of the liquid rock to the surface in the 
fom of a volcanic eruption. From astronomical and 
other considerations the idea that the earth has only a 
very thin crust of solid matter has been shown to be 
absolutely untenable, and supposing the crust to have 
a thickness of only 400 or 500 miles, Mr. Mallet proves 
that by the laws of hydraulics “neither water could 
reach the nucleus, nor the liquid matter of the nucleus 
reach the surface.’”” Having thus demolished the fancies 
of his predecessors, Mr. Mallet proposed, in a paper read 
before the Royal Society,* a theory to account, not only 
for earthquakes and volcanoes, but for the elevations and 
depressions on the surface of the globe. A part of the 
“Introductory sketch” is occupied with an exposition of 
the theory, which may be termed the theory of ‘ tangen- 
tial pressures."’ The earth was originally a spheroid of 
molten matter, which, cooling by radiation into space, 
acquired a crust of solid rock on its surface gradually 
increasing in thickness. ‘The rate of contraction of the 
crust, while very thin, exceeded that of the large fluid 
nucleus supporting it, and so gave tise to tangential 
tensions in the crust, and fracturing it into segments ; next 
as the crust thickened, these fensions were gradually con- 
verted into tangential pressures, the contraction of the 
tucleus now beginning to exceed (for equal losses of heat) 
that of the crust through which it cooled. At this stage 
these tangential pressures gave rise to the chief eleva- 
tions of the mountain chains—not by liquid matter, by any 
process being injected from beneath vertically, but by 
such pressures, mutually reacting along certain lines, 
being resolved into the vertical, and forcing upwards more 
or less of the crust itself.” The earth still gradually 
cooling, and the crust being yet incapable of withstanding 
the pressures to which it is exposed, the contraction 
of the globe is still going on, and reasoning from this 
Mr. Mallet deduces an explanation of the cause of 
voleanic heat. As hammering a piece of iron makes it 
ted hot, so the crushing of the rocky masses beneath 
our feet may produce heat by a similar transforma- 
tion of force. Mr. Mallet gives calculations to prove that 
the pressure of 100 miles of rock would be sufficient to 
evolve caloric enough to melt three and a half cubic miles 
of such rock of the same specific heat. He also shows 
that the crushing power of 247 cubic miles of rock would 
Produce heat equal to the annual volcanic energy of the 
The cause of volcanic heat being found, all other 
nomena are of easy explanation, while the downward 
crush of the world’s solid shell would develop amply suff- 
“ent impulse to produce the most violent earthquakes. In 
ve rapid review of Mr. Mallet’s theory of course we 
Presented only the most salient points ; it is bold, but 
seems at least free from the objections which may be urged 


 fainst earlier hypotheses ; whether it will withstand the 


Scrutiny of scientific men remains to be seen. 
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aan Volcanic Energy, an Attempt to Develop its True Nature 
Relations.” Proc. R. S. Vol. xx. May, 1872. 





Professor Palmieri’s tract gives a full and particular 
account of the great conflagration of Vesuvius which took 
place in April, 1872, and devastated with fiery torrents of 
lava the country round, and threatened Resina, Bosco, and 
Torre Annunziata with destruction. Plates and descriptions 
of the various instruments employed in noting and regis- 
tering the shocks of earthquake, and the electrical condition 
of the air are given, and full details of the facts thus 
ascertained. The memoir will prove, doubtless, of great 
utility to the geologist and physicist, as the facts are noted 
with the calmness of a philosopher who was undisturbed by 
the general terror around him, and is well worthy of the 
perusal of the general reader who may wish to possess a 
plain unvarnished tale of this celebrated eruption. An 
observation recorded on page 97 should be noted by 
naturalists, the occurrence of great numbers of coleoptera 
of the genus Coccinella on the ashes on the roof of the 
observatory, and at page 146 the translator also notices the 
extreme abundance of coleoptera, &c., about the lava beds. 
As these insects feed on aphides which require rich vege- 
tation for their nourishment, they cannot, as Mr. Mallet 
seems to suppose, have bred in these arid regions, but 
were probably congregated there by a similar agency to 
that which occasionally strews our coasts with millions of 
aphidivorous insects. 

An illustration of the short-sightedness of the “‘ cui bono” 
of so-called “ practical men” often applied to investigations 
such as the above may be instanced in the fact that from 
data furnished by seismographic observations it is now 
possible to construct buildings that are quite earthquake- 
proof, a result which even the most “ practical man will 
admit to be worthy of attainment. The Japanese Govern- 
ment have had their lighthouses constructed on these 
principles from instructions given by Mr. Mallet. We 
give a cut from the volume, of Vesuvius on the 26th April, 
1872, from a photograph taken in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. 


FRANCE. 





CoNnSEQUENT upon the irritating and almost ludicrous 
collapse of. the Bourbon-Orleans attempt at a fusion, and 
upon tbe suddenly-announced transformation of Amadeo's 
short-lived monarchy into an impossible Spanish Republic, 
a compromise has been effected, after all, between M. Thiers 
and the Commission of Thirty. It is but another shake 
of the Gallic Kaleidoscope. At the next political jolt an 
equally surprising pattern will become visible. 

Tadema’s new picture—which probably will be exhibited 
at your next Royal Academy exhibition—is a grand Scrip- 
tural design representing the presentation to Pharaoh by 
Moses and Aaron of the petition for the release of the 
Israelites. A minor work from his easel, but one of 
exquisite beauty, now fast approaching completion, is a 
Pompeian interior, showing two luxurious toga’d Romans 
reclining on a couch, listening with half-shut eyes to a 
young maiden playing on a flute. 

Imperialists throughout France—and they are not a 
handful; testibus three historic plebiscites—are profoundly 
touched by this last tribute of sympathy for the memory 
of Napoleon III., for his august widow, and for his orphan 
son shown towards all three by the English Sovereign. 
The visit in State, the other day, to Chiselhurst, namely, 
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when the Queen went there, in one of the Royal carriages 
and four, with outriders; Her Majesty’s going at once to 
the Emperor's last resting-place before going to Camden 
House for her interview of condolence with the Empress 
Eugénie; the length of her stay with the latter; but, 
above all, the presentation by Her Majesty of the granite 
sarcophagus which is to contain the coffin of her faithful 
ally—every particular in connection with this incident has 
been noted down, and will not readily be forgotten. 

A new comedy, in three acts, by Paul Ferrier, has just 
been read and accepted at the Théatre Francais, the 
principal part in it being reserved for Coquelin. The 
title of it is Tabarin. 

Amedée Thierry, you will be grieved to learn, is seriously 
indisposed. 

Ludicrous though it. may seem, it is, nevertheless, the 
simple fact that German artists are just now infuriated by 
the favour promised to French artists at the forthcoming 
Vienna Exhibition, the former threatening, in fact, to send 
no pictures there in consequence ! 

The original-portrait of Moliére, so familiar to the world 
through engravings, has within the last few days been dis- 
covered among the pictures in the gallery at Moutauban. 
It was presented to the Museum there by Ingres, who had 
an immense admiration for the great comic dramatist. It 
was pronounced by Michelet to be unquestionably Moliére’s 
likeness. The Director of the Montauban Museum, 
besides, on comparing the engraving with the painting, 
found them to be, so far as they could be, identical. The 
picture represents the all but peerless humorist of the 
stage as he must have been when about five-and-twenty. 

A valuable pamphlet has been issued from the press by 
Dentu recounting in regard to ‘‘La Rente Francaise” its 
origin, its advantages, and its developments. The author 
of this brochure is Alfred Neymarck. It serves to illustrate 
anew, and in a remarkable way, the fecundity of France in 
regard to her material resources. The little treatise 
referred to has been already received with great favour in 
financial circles. 

The interior decorations of the new Grand Opera at Paris 
are at last being put in hand energetically. In the more 
than semi-circle of the horse-shoe there are twenty 
columns, each of which will have its capital surmounted 
by a statue representing one or other among the qualities 
most desirable in an artist. These symbolic themes are 
now being distributed among the Parisian sculptors. 

Hardly ever was there a more deplorable time at Paris 
than the present for the industrious population. It is caf- 
culated that at least 100,000 of both sexes are only very 
intermittently employed. In this deplorable dearth of 
work there is a talk of seriously reviving M. Behic’s pro- 
ject, when he was minister, for the transference of the 
capital to a sea-port. 

A great deal of fun is poked by the French savants at 
‘“‘un certain M. Clark, de Londres,” for having invented a 
machine far beyond Babbage’s Calculating Machinc—ene 
that will throw off with the utmost precision and with 
abounding ease any number of Latin verses. A sort of 
cog-wheeled Horace or patent metallic Virgil ! 

Apropos of the last new phase of the Anglo-Russian 
difficulty, it has been well remarked that it would be hard 
to find any single modern question, administrative, mili- 
tary, or political, at the heart of which one may not find 
as its original germ one of the ideas of the first Napoleon. 
The present difficulty furnishes exactly a case in point. 
It was the Premier Consul who first suggested to the 
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Emperor Paul the notion of attacking the British Empire 
in Hindostan by way of the Indus. He it was who, at 
that very same time, began to contemplate with formidable 
earnestness the possibility of an expedition advancing into 
the far East by way of the valley of the Euphrates, pre. 


paring through his emissaries for a simultaneous rising on 


the part of the Maharattas, and of all the other races then 
. 


but half subjected on the side of the Coromandel. 

Serious question is now entertained of transferring the 
Assembly from Versailles to Saint Cloud. M. Grévy is of 
course in favour of going at last boldly and bodily, and en 
permanence into Paris. -In the absence of the practicability 
yet awhile, however, of this more resolute proceeding, he 
is in favour of the advance so far towards the metropolis 
as the site of the now desolate ruin of the once radiant 
palace. 

A postal convention is under consideration at Paris, 
subject to the approval of M. Wolowski as the responsible 
head of that department, larger, more daring, and more 
comprehensive than has ever before been dreamt of, one 
entered into conjointly by all the civilised nations in both 
hemispheres. We hope the notion may speedily be realised, 
as realised it will be for certain in the fulness of time. 
There is a talk even of some earnest effort in this direction 
being made and of a gathering of representatives of the 
principal Governments being secured in Paris, if possible, 
by May next for the diseussion oi preliminaries. 

M. Georges Perrot, after nine years of sustained and 
admirable labour on his ‘‘ Exploration Archéologique de la 
Galatie,” has just completed that important and valuable 
work by issuing its twenty-fourth instalment. It is the 
record of an expedition of research that lasted for six 
months altogether, beginning on the 2nd May, 1861, and 
ending at the close of October. Bithynia, Phrygia, Cappa- 
docia, and Pontus were successively traversed. The com- 
panions of M. Georges Perrot on this expedition were Jules 
Delbet, a doctor of medicine, and Edmond Gillaume, 
architect. The result of their archeological labours has 
been to enlarge our knowledge of the geography, the 
chronology, and the history of Asia Minor. 


—@—____- 


THE THEATRES. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


Tue long looked for opera of The Bohemians was 
produced at this theatre on Monday night with con 
siderable success. As the name implies the adventures 
of a band of strollers form the main incidents of the plot. 
The Grand Provost of Paris, Messire Trinquedondaine, 
has a fair ward, La belle Adrienne, whom he proposes t0 
give in marriage to a nobleman of ancient lineage, the 
Baron de Trente-sept Tourelles, though.as yet the intended 
bride and bridegroom have never set eyes on each other, 
Adrienne is in love with acertain Enguerrand de Moranges 
with whom she elopes, and in order to evade pursuit joins 
a company of travelling players, under the guidance 0 
Manager Croquignole. The Baron arriving, and anxious 
to obtain a glimpse of his intended bride without her 
knowledge joins the company of players, who are procee® 
ing to the chateau of Trinquedondaine, but unluckily falls 
under the suspicion of an “ able and intelligent” sergeatt 
of police, who arrests him on a charge of murder, Messi 
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Trinquedondaine, discovering the absence of his ward, is 


st first in despair; the guests are all invited, and a 


t local potentate has consented to come. But at 
last remembering that the Baron has never yet seen his 
bride, he applies to the manager to help him out of his 
dificulties by lending him a lady to personate the bride. 

ig Croquignole readily consents to do, and Bell-au-soir, 

leading tragédienne of the troupe, who has always had 
ofp aspirations, undertakes the part. But the unexpected 
gon-arrival of the baron creates fresh difficulties, and the 
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| together in that harmonious way for which the Opera 


Comique seemis likely to be celebrated, and which makes it 
pleasant to record a success. What with its lively music, 


| its beautiful scenery, the taste and gorgeousness of the 


aid of the manager is again sought, this time to find | 


abridegroom. This is also undertaken, and the baron who 


has by this time been released from custody appears in his | 


per character to the great mystification of Trinquedon- | 


daine, who is both amazed at the extraordinary veri- 
similitude of the make-up of the supposed substitute, and 


y he familiarity with which the baron, who is, | 4 . , your 
mnoyed at ‘the y ’ | rate representatives of their operatic forefathers. 


ofcourse, utterly ignorant of the fact of his being supposed 
to be merely an actor, behaves. Ultimately everything 
comes right, the baron is contented with Bell-au-soir, and 
Enguerrand and Adrienne obtain forgiveness and recogni- 
tion. 

The interest of so slight a plot depends naturally on 
extraneous assistance, and certainly everything is done to 
ensure the success of the piece. Some of the music is 
remarkably effective, and it is throughout bright and 
tuneful, as is always the case when M. Offenbach is the 
composer. The most popular melody is, undoubtedly, a 
drinking song with chorus and accompaniment of clinking 
glasses, “ Daughters of Eve," which will probably rival 
the famous Toxophilite chorus from L’CEil Crévé. Next 
in importance comes a “ Pancake” Rondo, and a ballad 
"The Old, Old Song.)’ A trio buffo ‘Oh, He’s a downy 
Bird” is spirited, and was well received. And there is a 
good deal of character in the round of the city watch, 
"Sleep, Ratepayers, Sleep.” ‘An Actor’s Life” is very 
elective, and the “ Epithalamium” is both well written 
and melodious. All the pieces specified were loudly and 
deservedly re-demanded. 

Of the actors the first to be named is certainly Mr. 
George Honey, who is admirably suited as the Baron de 
Trente-sept Tourelles, and plays and sings with abundance 
of genuine humour. His acting in the last scene was a 
genuine bit of comedy. Next in order comes Miss Laverne, 
who has made most marked progress both in acting and 
singing, and who will in time become a leading actress in 
light opera. 
acting was lively and spirited; she was a great acquisition 
in all concerted pieces in which her voice told well, espe- 
tially in the Pancake chorus and the Epithalamium. Mdlle. 
Rose Bell had but little opportunities for display, but she 
fave the drinking song with great archness, and sang well 
Mm the concerted music, and Mdlle. Clary, though not in 
"ety good voice, made a fascinating Adrienne. Mr. Fisher, 
“thorough artist in whatever he undertakes, was an 
amusing Trinquedondaine ; Mr. Odell was a good Croquig- 

» and Mr. Paulton gave a quaint and very effective 

tendering of the part of the police-sergeant. Mr. R. Barker 

yed Grain-de-beauté, a ‘‘ general-utility " member of the 
strolling company in capital style. 

The band and chorus were both thoroughly effective, 
ind the scenery very beautiful. The first scene, the pre- 
tinets of the Chatelet, with a bridge across the Seine, and 

towers of Nétre Dame in the distance, was a very fine 
*pecimen of the scene-painter’s art. ‘The whole performance 
Was indeed bright and pleasant, and the company worked 
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Her voice gains strength and tone, and her | 


| 





dresses, and the admirable way in which the whole of the 
dramatis personae work together, from the highest to the 
lowest ‘‘ The Bohemians” will doubtless have the long 
run it thoroughly deserves. 

GAIETY. 

True to his policy of constantly producing novelties, 
although at the end of an engagement, Mr. Hollingshead 
has produced a new burlesque, by Mr. Robert Reece, on 
the subject of Don Giovanni. The hero is not the Don 
Giovanni of Da Ponte or Moliétre, but his son, and the 
other characters are, in like manner, younger and degene- 
The 
modern Don Giovanni has so far profited by the vices and 
terrible end of his father, that he goes to the other extreme, 
and is modest and retiring to a most embarrassing degree, 
shrinking altogether from female society. But his extreme 
wealth makes him an object of much attention to the 
young ladies of Venice, where the scene is laid, and on 
his arrival there both Donna Anna and Donna Elvira 
endeavour to secure him for a husband, while Zerlina 
entraps him into a flirtation. The position is much com- 
plicated by the intervention of Leporello, who contrives to 
entangle his unfortunate master in no less than three 
actions for breach of promise of marriage, and then per- 
suades the Don to make over all his property to him by 
deed of gift. The ladies, finding they will get no damages, 
stop their actions, Don Giovanni is made a judge, and 
Leporello holds on to the fortune his master has given 
him. 

The idea of this piece is humorous enough, though the 
dialogue is not remarkably brilliant. The play is so well put 
upon the stage, and the Gaiety company act so well together, 
that a prosperous career may safely be predicted for Don 
Giovanni. The hero is represented by Mr. Toole more 
carefully than is his wont; of course we have plenty 
of “ gag,’’ and much of Mr. Toole’s peculiar style of 
humour, but the extreme modesty of the Don and his 
utter bewilderment at the attentions of his three ladies 
is well brought out, and the part will probably rank as one 
of Mr. Toole’s best efforts. Miss Loseby both acts and 
sings well as Donna Anna, and was very useful in all con- 
certed pieces. Miss Alice Barth sings well, and with a 
little more experience will be a good representative of 
Donna Elvira, and Miss Cook makes a fair Zerlina. The 
Commendatore, who in the new version is a hardened old 
reprobate, a fraudulent bank director, and a thorough 
schemer, finds a competent representative in Mr. J. 
Maclean, an actor who seems equally at home in any and 
every part he undertakes, and Don Ottavo, a wandering 
tenor, always trying to sing and always breaking down, is 
amusingly played by Mr. A. Bishop. But the life and soul 
of the piece is Leporello, played by Miss E. Farren, who is 
exactly suited as the scheming valet, and on whom the 
principal weight of the play falls. Always busy, never for 
an instant flagging in her endeavours, working with equal 
zeal whether as principal or subordinate, wherever Miss 
Farren was she imparted a brightness and vivacity to 
everything. She is certainly the liveliest and most con- 
scientious actress on the stage, and the success of the 
piece was mainly owing to her. Some original music was 
supplied by Mr. Frederic Clay, whe seems to be coming 
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prominently forward as a composer of light opera, Mr. 
Molloy, and Mr. Reece himself, and the scenery, dresses, 
and dances were on the elaborate scale invariably seen at 
the Gaiety. 

A few scenes of Paul Pry showed Mr. Toole in one 
of his best impersonations; his tendency to exaggera- 
tion is scarcely noticed in such a part, and he evidently 
feels that he is thoroughly well suited. Miss Farren 
makes a lively Phoebe, and Mr. Maclean is of course a 
most efficient representative of the irascible old Colonel 
Hardy. 





SURREY. 


At the Surrey Theatre they are now playing as preludes 
to the pantomime Lewis Nanton’s drama Wait and Hope 
and the farce of The Clockmaker's Hat. In the drama 
Mr. Murray Wood gives a capital specimen of character 
acting as Ralph, who assumes the disguise of a German 
doctor in order to unmask the villain of the play whilst 
apparently furthering his wicked schemes. He is well 
supported by Miss Emilie Blackwood as Helen Wilford, 
and by Mr. E. Newbound as Maurice Wilford. Mr. H. 
Cornwall contrives to make Mr. Pennyweather, a weak- 
minded elderly gentleman, an amusing personage, and 
Mr. H. Jaye is a good Charley Vavasour. The farce gives 
Miss Virginia Blackwood an excellent opportunity for the 
exercise of her remarkable comic talents in the part of 
Sally Smart the unfortunate maid-of-all-work who is con- 
tinually breaking various “objects ” in her master’s house, 
and suffering agonies of mind in the fear of being found 
out. The pantomime will be withdrawn on the 28th to 
make room for the revival of Little Nell, Miss Blackwood 
resuming her double part of the Marchioness and Little 
Nell, 





Mr. F. B. Chatterton has obtained a renewal of the 
lease of Drury Lane Theatre, though, it is said, his rental 
is increased by, £1,500 per annum, a tolerably heavy sum 
for him to pay as a penalty for having restored Drury Lane 
tu its former high position. The energy Mr. Chatterton 
has shown during his managerial career, and the way in 
which he has fought against the many difficulties and 
heavy opposition he has had to encounter, make his success 
all the more honourable to him. We wish him every good 
fortune in his new venture, and we hope that those who 
are interested in the pecuniary fortunes of Old Drury, will 
show due appreciation of the business talents and enter- 
prise of the man who has made their property again 
valuable. Those only who know what Mr. Chatterton 
has had to contend against can thoroughly estimate at 
their true worth the successes he has achieved. 

Little Em'ly is to be revived at the Olympic, with Mr. 
Joseph Eldred as Mr. Micawber. - 

The success of the version-of ¥ack Sheppard at the 
Queen’s has, as usual, fired the emulation of other managers. 
At the Pavilion the adventures of the burglarious hero are 
given under the title of Old London Bridge, Jack Sheppard 
being there termed Dick Larkspur ; Thames Darrell, Rivers 
Darween ; Jonathan Wild, Oliver Wolf (certainly better 
than ‘‘ Velvet Grawl"); and the immortal Blueskin figures 
as Slimkin. At the Victoria Theatre the version is styled 
King of the Mint, and again at the Elephant and Castle we 
have Lanthorn Light. Jack Sheppard here becomes Tom 
o’ London ! 

The music of the Bohemians is said to be supplemented 





by several selections from the “‘répertoire Judic-Chaumont,” 
an announcement which has somewhat puzzled people. But 
the phrase simply'means selections from the songs sung by 
Mdlle. Judic, well-known in Paris in La Timbale d’Argenj, 
and Mdlle. Chaumont known both here and in Paris for 
her performance in La Princesse de Trebizonde. 

A burlesque on Mr. Gilbert's new fairy comedy is to be, 
produced at the Court Theatre on Monday next. 

After all Money is not to be revived at the Vaudeville, 
The next revival is to be Douglas Jerrold’s Time Works 
Wonders. The piece was originally brought out at the 
Haymarket nearly eight-and-twenty years ago, and the 
“cast’’ was very strong, including Mr. Farren, Mr. C, 
Mathews, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Strickland, and Mr. Buckstone, 
together with Miss Fortescue, Mrs. Glover, and Madame 
Vestris. 

~<- 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Handel’s Samson is to be given at the Albert Hall by 
Mr. Carter’s Choral Society next Thursday evening, and 
the same work will be performed at Exeter Hall by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society—a fact somewhat calculated to 
prejudice the first concert. The first of the Lenten per- 
formances of the Messiah was given last night (Wednes- 
day) by the Albert Hall Choral Society. 

The Challenge Prize won by the South Wales Choral 
Society at the National Music Meetings last was pre- 
sented to the Society's representatives at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday afternoon by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
amid a considerable gathering of notabilities connected 
with the Principality. 

Mr. Frederic Archer is to be organist of the Alexandra 
Palace, Muswell Hill. 

Mdme. Schumann will play on Saturday at the Crystal 
Palace her husband's Concertstiick in G op. 92 being appro- 
priately chosen for its first performance on the occasion. 
This talented and intellectual artiste never plays better 
than at Sydenham, where she naturally feels that the 
audience is thoroughly en rapport with her in her efforts 
to do justice to one whose genius would, perhaps, never 
have been thoroughly appreciated in this country if Messrs. 
Grove and Manns had not worked with unremitting 
energy in what they rightly believed to be a good cause. 

Handel's Passion Music is to be performed at a special 
service at All Saints’ Church, Notting Hill, on the roth of 
April, with accompaniment by full string band and organ. 
The choruses will be sung by the members of the London 
Church Choir Association, a body of choristers drawn 
chiefly from churches where Anglican as distinguished from 
Gregorian music is in use. 

Mr. Boosey omitted his’ usual weekly Ballad Concert on 
Ash Wednesday evening, but by way of contrast the fast 
was observed at the Gaiety Theatre by a performance truly 
described as ‘‘a miscellaneous music hall entertainment, 
supported by nearly all the most eminent artistes in that 
profession, including the Dancing Quakers.” 

The twentieth anniversary of the existence of the Crystal 
Palace is to be marked by a special festival, on the roth 
of June, at which an ode in memory of the Prince Consort, 
written by Mr. Willert Beale, and composed by Signor 
Arditi, will be performed with a large band and choir, thus 
—unless Signor Arditi is more fortunate than his 
cessors in the same line of composition—wasting # con- 
siderable amount of musical energy. 
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On Tuesday evening M. Noyer, whose performances on 
the violin-piano attracted some attention last season, gave 
aconcert at St. James’ Hall in aid of the Normal College 
and Academy of Music for the Blind, an institution which 
deserves every support, not only from philanthropists, but 
fom musicians. The readiness of artistes to lend their 
aid in this, as in almost every other case where their help 
jsasked, was evidenced by the large number of performers 
who gave their services on this occasion. If musicians 
who thus sing and play for charity were credited in the 
subscription lists with the amount of their ordinary fees for 
taking part in a concert we believe that they would occupy 
avery high place in the ranks of the benevolent. Why 
should not this course be adopted ? 

It is reported that as Bach’s Passion Music according to 
$t. Matthew is to be given at St. Paul’s Cathedral this year 
on the Tuesday in Holy Week, it will not be performed at 
Westminster Abbey. This rumour we trust will prove to 
be unfounded, as it is obvious that the work will always 
command two audiences—or perhaps we should say con- 
gregations—indeed, the number of applicants for admission 
to the Abbey in previous years has so far exceeded the 
seats at the Dean’s disposal that he might easily have filled 
the church on two evenings instead of one. If the question 
of expense enters into consideration, an offertory would 
produce far more than would be required. 

Mdme. Lucca is giving twelve farewell performances at 
New York. 

Professor Sir R. P. Stewart is giving an interesting 
course of lectures on Irish Music at Dublin. 

Mr. Henry Leslie's first concert takes place this evening, 
the first part of the programme being drawn from Italian, 
and the second from English composers. 

At M. Gounod’s second concert, last Saturday evening, 
one of the features in the programme was “ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” with the melody sung by the soprano, 
the other voices singing what is popularly termed ‘“ nose 
music” by way of accompaniment. 

We hear golden opinions of the new symphony, ‘‘ The 
Arcadians,” by Mr. George F. Bristow, of New York. 
The four movements describe successive stages in an 
emigrant’s journey. Jn the first, ‘‘ Allegro Appassionato,” 
we have his passage across the plains. The “ Andante 
Religioso” leads to the halt on the prairie, the evening 
prayer, and Tallis’ evening hymn, the latter well-known 
tune forming the subject of this part of the work. No. 3, 
“Allegro ma non troppo,” describes an Indian war-dance 
and an attack by Indians; and the last movement, “Allegro 
con spirito"’ is appropriately devoted to the arrival at the 
new home, with the rustic festivities and dancing. The 
fecent performance of the symphony by the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society was a decided success. 
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THE GREGORIAN CHORAL ASSOCIATION 
AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


A Cuorat Festivat at St. Paul’s Cathedral is in itself 
an event which goes far to prove the altered state of affairs 
at the great London Church, but a festival of Gregorian 
Choirs, such as that held on Thursday evening last, is 

¥ calculated to startle all who stand upon capitular 
ition and precedence, and regard anything beyond the 
Toutine service as unfit for these noble buildings. It has 
indeed not been allowed to pass without comment, that 





Gregorian tones should have been sung at some of the 
services within the choir, although we are inclined to regard 
it as a wise exercise of their discretion, on the part of the 
Dean and Chapter, to permit Dr. Stainer to introduce such 
music, but to have allowed the advocates of what may, 
without offence, be termed wholesale Gregorianism to 
muster in fu'l force under the dome is a step the signifi- 
cance of which can scarcely be over-rated. We do not for 
a moment wish our readers to infer that we believe the 
authorities to be meditating the adoption of the old chants 
at the regular services—far from it—but we accept it as 
a proof that a wise liberty and a complete tolefation 
will henceforth guide those who have the keys, and we 
congratulate our friends most heartily on the result. 
Thus in the space of a few months, or, at any rate, within 
a year, we have witnessed a complete change in the con- 
duct of the services which are now characterised by far 
more reverence, heartiness, and musical excellence than 
was formerly the rule, while, in addition to this, the Dean 
and Chapter have given the orchestra admission to the 
choir, and lastly have opened their doors to the leaders of 
the very opposite school of church musicians. In this they 
have, we think, acted most wisely. St. Paul’s is a 
national church, and deserves to be utilised as such, and it 
is surely a far more noble way of making it of service to 
the public thus to draw thousands within its walls than 
simply to admit them in small detachments to examine 
the monuments under the care of a talkative verger. But 
while we are thus perfectly ready to congratulate the 
public on the evident disposition of. Mr. Church and his 
colleagues to show fairness in granting the building to 
independent bodies we question whether the proceedings of 
last Thursday night are calculated to encourage those who 
wish well to the progress of sacred music as a branch of 
ecclesiastical art. We have no wish to enter on the 
vexed question, whether Gregorian tones are superior to 
Anglican chants, but we refer chiefly to the general 
character of the music used. It was mainly ancient, 
the only approach to the modern throughout the even- 
ing being two tunes of the Reformation period, Tallis’ 
canon and the.chorale “Nun danket alle Gott.” By 
thus drawing up their “ bill” for their first festival, the 
promoters of the Association may fairly be assumed to 
have shown their intention to steer clear of modern com- 
posers, and here it is that we are disposed distinctly to 
join issue with them. Admitting that for the purpose of 
chanting prose the old tones are useful—and when sung as 
they were on the evening in question, extremely grand 
and impressive—we must entirely decline to accept the 
further position that all or the majority of the music in our 
churches should be of the same character. Rather we 
believe that the true canon should be to take what is good 
whether old or new, and thus in music, as in all the other 
arts, utilise the best we have for the noblest of all purposes. 
To do aught else is to cast a reproach on our modern 
composers, and, in effect, to assert that they are only fit to 
write for the world and not for the Church. It is true that 
the association in its manifesto, appended to. the hymns 
sung in the service, disclaims any desire to exclude recent 
works from the church musician’s repertoire, but, at the 
same time, we can only judge by what was set forth on 
the occasion, and in this there was not a single note 
written within the last two centuries, if we except the 
harmonies to the chants. This is obviously a mistake, 
and the effect of the service proved it to be so. Grand we 
admit it was, but at the last it became grandly monotonous, 

















and it would have been a positive relief to have heard a 
tune by Dr. Dykes, Mr. Henry Smart, or even the simple 
yet effective tune by the preacher, Bishop Jenner, which 
is so commonly sung on such occasions. 

Having said thus much by way of protest against 
the one-sided character of the service, we can with the 
greater pleasure congratulate London churchmen, espe- 
cially musicians, that the Choral Festival movement, 
which has been so extensively cultivated and so thoroughly 
successful in the provinces, has at last reached the metro- 
polis and has been satisfactorily inaugurated in what 
should be its permanent home. When all other forms of 
art have been pressed into the services of the churches in 
our great city, which now boasts so many beautiful fanes, 
it is little short of a disgrace that the music should be in 
the majority of cases the worst feature in the arrange- 
ments, and although the Gregorian Association is perhaps 
scarcely the best possible body for carrying out reforms, 
the ball has been set rollinz, and if the lovers of the 
modern will compete with the worshippers of the ancient 
we have little doubt that the result will be satisfactory to 
all concerned. 
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SOCIETIES. 





Society oF Bisiica, ArcHZOLOoGY.—A meeting will be helden 
on Tuesday, 4th March, 1873, when the following paper will be 
read: ‘On the Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia, 
Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” by Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, M.A. 

Seer or Arts.—The next meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, 5th March, 8 p.m.: “ On Gas Lighting by Electricity, and 
Means for Lighting and Extinguishing Street and other Lamps,” 
by Mr. W. Lloyd Wise. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Horman Hunt's new picture, still in a private studio in 
London, will shortly be on view. ‘The Shadow of the Cross” 
is its title, the scene being the interior of the carpenter’s shop, 
with the Saviour of the World standing in the Oriental attitude 
of prayer, namely, with his arms outstretched. Upon the wall 
of the workshop falls the Divine shadow, in the form of a cross! 
Mater Dolorosa is there, with her back to the spectator. Through 
the window is seen the sun setting over a lovely glimpse of 
landscape. 

Under the authority of the Registrar-General, there are getting 
ready for early publication, through the hands of Mr. Stanford, 
“ The Results of the Census of 1871.” The editing of this im- 
portant compilation from the official returns has been entrusted 
to the competent hands of Mr. James Lewis, by whom the 
volume has been, as an additional guarantee, inscribed to the 
Society of Statisticians. 

There is a talk of Sir George Biddell Airy giving in his 
resignation, before long, as President of the Royal Society. 

Anastatia Dolby’s death, on the 18th, in her forty-eighth year, 
is matter for sincere regret among archzologists. Two of her 
works are of especial interest, each of them full of very curious 
seeretng One of them describes the origin, use, and ornamenta- 
tion of “Church Vestments,” the other delineating, with 


wonderful minuteness, the distinctive peculiarities of ancient 
and modern “Church Embroidery.” She was the wife of 
Edwin Dolby, the water-colourist. 

Three original portraits, of remarkable interest, passed under 
the hammer in the sale of Lord Dalling’s pictures—Cromwell’s, 
by Walker; Machiavelli's, by Andrea del Sarto; a grand full- 
length painting of the late Su 
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that potentate to the deceased nobleman when, as Sir Hen 
Bulwer, he was the Queen’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 

The recently-published reprint of Harrison Ainsworth’s 
** Rookwood ” bears a curiously exact resemblance to the first 
illustrated edition of the work, published in 1836, by Macrone 
with this difference, however, that the romance is now doubly 
embellished (as the title-page almost ironically indicates) by 
George Cruikshank and Sir John Gilbert. Why not Sir George 
as well as Sir John ?—the former having earned his spurs years 
upon years ago. Oddly enough, Sir John Gilbert has, in many 
instances, giyen his version of the very incident already depicted 
—and how finely depicted—in one or other of those wonderfyl 
etchings by George Cruikshank. The blurred condition of the 
plates, however, hardly justifies their publication side by side 
with Gilbert’s radiantly fresh pencillings. 

Just as Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock’s Life and Cor. 
respondence is published, by Allen and Co., the gallant old 
veteran’s widow has expired. 

Cherry’s “ Life and Remains of John Clare,” the Peasant Poet, 
just out at Warne’s, will be found not only acceptable, but the 
pleasantest reading. His was the stalwart figure in the bottle. 
green coat, red neck-tie, and leather gaiters, that, when seen 
arm in arm with black-coated Charles Lamb, used to provoke 
the street-farers in London, forty or fifty years ago, to call out 
as if in recognition, ‘‘ Tom and Jerry!” 

Peacock’s Concordance to the works of Charles Dickens, now 
preparing for early publication, is a monument at once of the 
compiler’s industry and of the humorist’s popularity. There are 
many we know of who are quite independent of any concordance, 
as Mr. Stanton, for example, proved himself to be when the 
novelist was last in America—continuing any passage in any of 
his books when read out to him, and, not only that, but naming 
again and again whether the said passage was on the right or 
the left-hand page, at top, bottom, or middle, give him but one 
clue at starting—namely, tell him which edition it was you were 
quoting from, the Original, the Library, or the Charles Dickens 
edition. Surely a little intellectual feat that, evidencing a won- 
derful memory on the part of the statesman and an astonishing 
familiarity with the writings of the most popular author of his age. 

The Weekly Register, which is coming out on the rst March at 
twopence,, and which has been jin existence a quarter of a 
century, has belonged for years past to one or other of the 
Wilberforces, the brothers of the Bishop of Winchester. The 
youngest brother, Henry, who was long proprietor and editor of 
it, parted with it some few years back to the eldest brother, 
William, popularly known as ‘‘ The Squire.” 

Mr. McKenna Hughes, of Trinity, has been elected to the 
Woodwardian chair of Professorship in Geology recently left 
vacant after so many years occupancy of it by the late venerable 
Professor Sedgwick. 

The knighthood just accorded to Mr. William Hamilton, Het 
Majesty’s Consul at Boulogne sur mer, has been well earned by 
very many years’ vigilance and urbanity. He must be getting 
on there for the age of the oldest inhabitant. 

Sir John Cordy Burrows, the thrice Mayor of Brighton, who 
has lately received the accolade, on having the congratulations 
of the Town Council accorded to him found for the moment a fly 
in his pot of ointment. Mr. Alderman Bowdidge considered 
waste of time like that tomfoolery—a rebuff that Sir John, who 
is a doctor, carried off with a good grace by suggesting that 
Alderman Bowdidge was bilious and wanted an alterative. _ 

Before the close of next month, on the 28th prox., there will be 
sold off at Messrs. Christie and Mason's all the collection 
drawings left by the late Henry Tidey, including among them 
some of his most finished productions. : 

At the sale room of the Messrs. Debenham and Storr, # 
Covent Garden, there was on view the other day a cast from the 
exquisite dead face of the great Napoleon. 

Bayard Taylor has ready for immediate publication, under the 
laconic title of “ Lars,” a pastoral of Norway. 

Professor Plumptre on the rst March will issue from the pres 
a popular edition of his translation of “The Tragedies 
Eschylus.” 

Mr. Woolner’s newly completed bust of the Rev. Joba Keble 
and of Professor Maurice may soon be looked for of 
appointed pedestals in Westminster Abbey. 











